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NOTES ON 
EARLY INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND 


William Harvey Pierson, Jr. 


In view of the wide interest in the origins and growth of modern 


civilization, it is remarkable how little attention has been given to 


the development of one of its most eloquent symbols, the great industrial 


plant. It is true that many of the recent achievements in industrial 


‘building have been recognized and discussed in contemporary architectural 


literature. But what were the precursors? What-were the earliest fac- 
tories like? What were the architectural consequences of the forces which 
created them and what were the stages in their growth? Do they possess ar- 
tistic merit as well as utilitarian efficiency?! 

Industrial architecture, like the Industrial Revolution, originated 
in eighteenth century England. At this time England’ s position in Europe 
was strong, and her infiuence in world trade was dominant. To maintain 
this position she concentrated upon the expansion of her industry. Many 
factors combined toward the success of this effort. Her government was 
sympathetic toward free enterprise, and the ¢ontinual growth of her mercan- 


tile interests led to a rapid accumulation of capital. Methods of road 


construction were improved and toward the end of the century new canals 


gave greater range and efficiency to industrial transportation. It was 
in England that the first industrial machines were invented, while improved 
water wheels and the advent of the steam engine provided the’ necessary 
power. | To operate the machines an abundance of cheap labor was brought © 
into the manufacturing districts from all over the British Isles. Gradu- 
ally at first, but with ever increasing tempo, the factory system displaced 
the domestic system of production. 

According to one nineteenth century authority the term factory de- 


signates ‘{...the combined operation of many orders of work people, 
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adult and young, tending with assiduous skill a system of productive ma- 
chines continuously impelled by a central power.?? This definition 
‘f.eeexcludes those mills in which the mechanisms do not form a connected 
series, cr are not dependent upon a prime mover.??2 It will be observed 
that the above definition emphasizes machines and power. These are 

the key points in the factory system. With their introduction the pro- 
ductive capacity of England was no longer restrained by the limits of 
man’ s energy. It was limited only by the capacity of the machine itself; 
and the number of machines which could be set in motion was limited 

only by the amount of power which could be brought to bear upon them. 

By increasing both, production and profits correspondingly could be in- 
creased. It was the possibilities contained in the idea of unlimited 
production which provided the principal stimulus for the new industrial 
philosophy. The zadicel social and economic changes which resulted fell 


upon an old and established form of society with unprecedented swiftness. 


Machines and power were also the key points in the development of 
industrial architecture. If the factory was to function as a productive 
unit, its design had to begin with the requirements of power-driven ma- 
chinery. From the very beginning the names most frequently associated 
with the planning and building of factories were the names of engineers, 
not architects. Smeaton, Rennie, Arkwright, Watt--these were some of 
the men who determined the form of the early factory. There were instances 
where architects contributed to the design. ut there is no indication 
that they ever did more than add the superficial details of an histori- 
cal- “style”, The arrangement of mass and interior space was determined 
by the engineers on the basis of what. they knew about the machines. © As 
Giedion has pointed out, the nineteenth century was characterized by a 
split between art and science.? In architecture, which owes its existence 
to both art and science, the: schism was most apparent. The older build- 

‘ing methods were called upon to meet the: requirements of the new science, 
and to a certain extent the new techniques were adapted to building pur- 
poses. In general, however, the latter were envisaged only as a means 
of producing older forms. The impact of the new technology was more strong- 
ly felt in the factory than in any other form of architecture. As a 
building type it was a direct result of the industrial revolution, for | 


it owed not only its structure to science; its. form was determined by the 


specific requirements of the machines it was built to contain. The history 


= 


of the factory is the history of machines and power.. Before probing 
its architectural characteristics we must consider the early inventions 


which were its prime cause. 


II 


From the earliest times raw wool had been a key, commodity in British 
trade. But by the end of the fifteenth century its exportation had 
been superseded by shipments abroad of finished cloth. Thereafter, 
the manufacture of textiles expanded until in the eighteenth century 
a prosperous woclen industry and an incipient cotton industry + became 
the springboard for the prodigious industrial growth of the latter half 
of the century. By 1789, Manchester was in the full floed of the swift — 
changes which made the cotton trade the greatest commercial enterprise _ 
in the world:and the foremost industry of the rapidly developing capi- 
talist system. 


In view of this early preoccupation with the manufacture of textiles 


it is not surprising that the earliest industrial inventions were tex- 
tile machines. Attempts to improve the methods of spinning began in 

the seventeenth century but none of the early efforts was successful. 

The silk throwing machine was the first to be run by power on what may 

be called the factory system. It was introduced into England by the 
Lombes about 1716.6 Experiments continued through the middle of the 
century and culminated in the 1760’ s and 70?s in James Hargreave’s _ 
spinning jenny, Richard Arkwright’ s water frame and Samuel Crompton’ s 
mule.” Tnese machines, particularly the latter two, reached a new point 
in efficiency and permitted production on a scale never before attained. 
The outstanding figure among these early inventors was Richard Arkwright. 
Not only was he an inventor, bat, ty virtue of the energy with which he 
promoted his invention, he became one of the first industrial capitalists. 
He actively participated as a partner in the planning and construction 

of numerous factories. In his utilization of power-driven machinery 

he became one of the principal figures in the creation of the factory 
syscem. Watt epitomized his place in industrial history: ‘#...whoever 


invented the spinning machine, Arkwright certainly had the merit of 


performing the most difficult part, which was the making it useful.?? 8 
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During this period of improvement in spinning methods the loom had 
remained hand-operated. Some experiments had been made with power 
looms and in 1785 Edmund Cartwright achieved the first recognized success, 
but it was not until 1800 that the power loom was perfected to the point 


where it was commercially practicable.” 


Py the early eighteenth century in England wind and water were well 
developed prime movers. !9 As demands for power increased, however, it 
became obvious that water was the more efficient of the two. Thus _ 
throughout the eighteenth century the water wheel remains a characteristic 


11 The first experiments with the use of 


feature of the early factory. 
steam as a source of power occurred late in the seventeenth century but 
its vast potentialities were not tapped until James Watt invented his 
steam engine in the second half of the eighteenth. The distinguishing 
feature of Watt’?s engine, by means of which it became adaptable to mills, 
was that it provided a continzous rotary shaft drive. The first one of 
its type to be used in a cotton factory was installed at Papplewick 

in Nottinghamshire. It was built by Boulton and Watt in 1785 at their 
famous Soho Iron Works outside Birmingham. !2 The invention was quickly 
taken up; by 1795 a considerable number of steam engines were operating 
in England. !3 The manner in which the early engines were applied to 

the mills may be seen in an engraving (Pl. lI, Fig. 1) showing the Crank 
Mill at Morley as it appeared in 1790. The boiler and piston were 
housed in a small wing attached to the mill but the huge wooden connect - 


ing rod and fly wheel operated in the open. /4 : 
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Architecturally the problem of the factory was to provide adequate 
space to accommodate the new machines, to bring them into the most: 
efficient relationship with the source of power, and to develop new 
structural methods which would withstand the destructive forces of ma- 
chines in motion. At first, when the machines were simple, almost any 
interior space was adequate. Thus van early mills developed slowly from 
the simple utilitarian structures of the locality. !§ It is clear from 
the records that many of the early machines were installed in already 
existing buildings. In a few instances warehouses were employed. - For 
example, the roller spinning machine invented by Lewis Paul was first operat- 


ed in 4 ware!ouse: in Birmingham in 1741. But more frequently the machines 


were set up in existing mills. A year after his experiment in Birming- 
ham, Paalsinstelled his device in a water mill in Northampton, and by 
1779 John Kay, the inventor of the flying shuttle, had converted an 
‘old fulling mill at Keighly into’ a weaving factory. ‘Scattered about 


the English countryside was a considerable number of such mills and 


many well developed water power sites. Some of them had been in existence 


since the seventeenth century. During the eighteenth century they in- 
creased in number until by 1775 there were in Halifax alone about one 
hundred water mills of all sorts, including grist mills, fulling mills 
and paper mills.!7 There is little evidence for determining the pre- 
cise character of these early structures, but it seems certain that 
they were domestic in scale and that in many instances they were ac- 
tually attached to a houses The Houston Mill in Haddingtonshire, built 
prior to 1768, is perhaps typical. It was a single storey building 
very much like a barn with an undershot water wheel attached to its side 
(Pl. 1, Fig. 2). 18 

The practice of using existing buildings was an obvious expedient; 
it was adequate as long as the machines remained simple in design and 
the scale of product ion small. But with the rapid development of the 
machine and with the realization of its potentialities came new and 
increasingly ambit ious schemes which quickly outgrew the capacity of 
existing Structures. From the demands of technology there emerged a 
new type of building, the factory. Perhaps the earliest example is 
John Lombe’s silk throwing factory at Derby which was built some time 
after 1716 and was opened in 1721. We know nothing of its appearance 
except that it was five storeys high, that it had 468 windows and that 
it was operated by water power. !9 “In 1752 a second factory of similar 
Proportions was built at Stockport and within the next two years a third 
at Cougleton which was 280 feet long, 80, feet wide and had 390 windows. 
By the time Hargreaves and Arkwright had developed their respective 
spinning machines there were approximately sixty of these silk throwing 
mills in England, all of which were built on the same principles. 29 Although 
varying in size, they were similar in that they were rectangular blocks 
several storeys high. Superficially this form. would seem to be an ex- 
pansion of the traditional small mill. But actually the long narrow 
Proportionsys. the height, the ranges of windows, and the arrangement 


in layers of large areas of relatively unbroken interior space vere elements 
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twisting force or torsion, arising from the power transmitted’’. 


Obviously ‘the dimensions of any given shaft had to vary in proportion to 


which, when combined in a single design, had no real counterpart in Eng- 


lish- architeccural history. 7! 


_This rectangular multi-storeyed form became a basic unit of design in 


English industrial architecture for the remainder of the eighteenth and 


throughout the nineteenth centuries. It is a form of great functional 


simplicity. Its development was no mere accident but resulted from several 


positive factors. The first was economic. The required space could be 


achieved more cheaply in a block of five storeys than it could in a block 


of one. It required less land, less foundation, less roof. Textile ma- 


chines were light and lent themselves easily to this kind of arrangement. 


But equally important were certain limitations established by the relation- 


ship between the machine and its source of power. The closer the machine 


was located to the prime mover, the greater its efficiency. There were 


many causes for this but the principal ones were those involved in the 


_ transmission of power. in England the: primary transmitting elements were 


shafts and gears which, throughout most of the eighteenth century, were 
made of wood. Highly efficient gears could be made of wood, but the 
shafts presented another problem. In operation they were ‘‘subject to two 


forces: a force producing simple flexure, arising from their own weight, 


‘the weight of the wheels and pulleys, and the strain of the belts; and a 


22 


the ability of the material of which it was composed to resist these two 
forces. In the early mills, then, it was the strength of wood which de- 
termined the lengths of shafts. They in turn set the maximum length of 


the interior space which could be utilized. It was found to be more 


‘efficient to group the various machines on several floors, each served 


by a relatively short shaft, than to expand them on a single floor where 


much power would be lost in transmission by a long,heavy shaft. 


The width of the mill was determined by two factors, the require- 
ments of interior lighting and the necessity for keeping the machines 


close to the main shaft. Since it was impossible to light from overhead 


in any. but the top floor of a multi-storeyed structure some other pro- 
‘Vision had to be made. The answer was not only many windows but windows 


which were reasonably close to the machines. Therefore, the lateral 


dimension of the floor area was limited by whatever proportional ratio to 
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ceiling height permitted adequate light to reach the central portions of 
the working area.29 The machines fitted easily into the long narrow space 
which resulted. They could be placed in rows and still be kept at a con- 
venient distance from the main horizcntal shaft from which each derived 
its power. 


In their construction the early mills adhered closely to tradition. 
Although nothing is known of how they were built, several late eighteenth 
century mills still extant in England have masonry walls and a ‘ ‘kind 


of heavy wocden framework that had been in use since Gothic times.’? 24 
Since these methods were traditional and were used in all other types of 


utilitarian buildings there is no reason to assume that the early mills 
differed in any of their structural characteristics. Giedion suggests 
that the utilization of the multi-stcreyed form depended upon the intro- 
duction of the cast iron pillar sometime in the early 1780's. Concern- 
ing a ‘‘typical late eighteenth-century factory at Bolton’? he remarks 
that ‘‘st first the machinery was installed only in the attic; the timber 
roof trusses -- soon to be replaced by trusses of cast iron -- left : 
enough space down the center for the installation of the long spinning 
frames. Later on, the use of cast iron pillars made it possible to in- 
stall machinery on all floors.??25 In view of the number of multi-storeyed 
‘factories that were built prior to 1780 it is difficult to accept this 
theory. The early machines were light and small. There was no question 

of the prevailing structural methods being capable of carrying their 

weight or providing adequate space for them. Even if an increase of span 
had been necessary it could not have been achieved by the iron column 
because the wooden column was already supporting the maximum throw possible 
‘with the wooden beam In fact, after the introduction of the cast iron 
beam the number of columnar supports was not at first greatly reduced. 

In New England wood remained the principal material for the interior 
construction of factories throughout the nineteenth and into the twen- 
tieth century. In these interiors some of the heaviest spinning frames 
ever built were carried on a minimum of wooden columnar support. Iron” 
began to replace wood in the last decade of the century not because of 


26 
any structural weakness in wood but because iron: was less combustible. 


During the first half of the eighteenth century, water wheels were 
attached directly to the side of the mill building, or contained in ad- 
jacent buildings, or, as was most frequently the case in larger mills, sunk 


in deep trenches below the very center of the mill. The wheels | were renerally 
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small in diameter and ran at fairly high velocities. Because of 
their Limited power, a single mill sometimes required several wheels, - 
each supplying the drive for a different eroup of machines. It. was 
not until John Smeaton began his experiments with hydraulics in the 
‘latter half of the century that more efficient concentrations of ma- 


-chinery and power were realized. 27 


IV 


The basic factory form, as it was established in the silk throw- 
ing mills of the Lombes, became characteristic of most light indus- 
trial building for the remainder of the eighteenth century. The ear- 
liest fact ery of which any detailed information is available is the 
Soho manufactory of \iatthew Poulton near 2irmingham. This building, | 
f amous in its day, is: important not only as a symbol of the new social 
and economic order, but also as an architectural milestone. cere James 
_ Watt carried out his first successful experiments with the steam engine. 
Natthew Youlton, who concedved and built the manufactory, was a major 
Figure among the rising middle-class industrialists of the late eighteenth 
century. 28 Gne of his earliest projects was the Soho Manufactory. ‘ere 
; he brought under one roof and one management a large number of workmen. 
here he produced a wide variety of typical Birmingham ware such as | 
buckles, watch chains, purse mounts and buttons. The factory was lccat- 
ed on the Wolverhampton road at a site whereHockley #rook had already 
been dammed to provide power for an earlier rolling mili. The main build- 
ing was begun in 1762 and finished in 1764 at a cost of £9000. Several 
older buildings were incorporated into the complex and later other build- 
ines were added. It is clear that serious consideration was given not 
only to utilitarian requirements but also to general appearance. A’ con- 
temporary. description records, that the transformation of this place is 
a recent monument to the effects of trade on population. A beautiful 
garden, with wood, lawn, and water now covers one side of this hill; 
five spacious squares of buildings, erected on the other side, supply 
workshops, or houses for above six hundred people. The extensive pocl 
at the approach to this building is conveyed to a large water wheel in 


one of the courts, and communicates moticn to a prodigious number of 


different tvols 29 
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Architecturally the Scho Manufactory had many inte resting features. 
It was a three storey structurei composed of three rectangulcr blocks, a 
large block forming the main section and tw: smaller cones arranged at right 
angles at either end. The end blocks projected. only slightly as shallow 
pavilions in the principal facade but extended toward the rear as short wings 
thus creating a plan in the form of a low ¢ oy? (Pl. 1, Figs. 3 and 4). 
Most of the primary elements such as doors, windows and chimneys were 
domestic in scale, In the utilization of simple rectangular blocks one 
cannot help but suppcse that there must be some connection with earlier mills 
such as Lanbe’ s silk throwing factory already described. “ut the building 
was more than a simple utilitarian structure. A central pavilion prejected 
slightly from the main facade and extended vertically to the level of the 
ridge line of the roof, where it was crowned by a lew octagonal hipped roof, 
surmounted in turn by an octagenal cupola. The main door, which was cen- 
tered, was larger than the others and was capped by a broad arched window. 
The identicel gable ends of the belancing pavilions were terminated by 
pediments. In typical Georgian manner the windors: of the third storey were 
smaller and squarer in proporticn than those of the lower two st creys. 
The total effect was a mixture of simplified domestic and monumental forms. 
While the building was essentially utilitarian it conveyed a sense of res- 
trained dignity. satthew Roulton, who expressed to his partner Watt a ‘ ‘love 
of a money-getting ingenious project’’, 30 nas a practical industrialist. 
In planning his factory he considered first the work that was to be done © 
in it. The ingenuity with which he approached his problem is evidenced by 
the fact that the building was both a factory and a housing project. The 
upper floors were devoted to dwellings for workmen and their families. Sut 
Soulton was also an influential citizen in the new social order. de must 
have recognized in the architecture of aristocratic England the elements of 
formal elegance By applying them to his ‘‘money-gettin¢’’ enterprise he 
could give it the mark of sober respectability befitting its role as a ‘ ‘mo- 


nument of the effects of trade on population.’? 


Rovl ton’? s project was thorough and ambitious. In its formal symmetry 
his factory was a thing complete in itself and when it was buile it fulfilled 
its purpose. Put these were days of rapid change and no man could tell what 
new wonders even the immediate future held.. Scarcedy more than a decade 
after the manufactory went into operation James Watt joined foulton as a 


partner and together they opened up a new field of technological endeavor 
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which revolutionized the whole industrial world. Before the mortar was 

dry on his fine new building Zoulton was planning additions to it. As new 
schemes materialized other buildings were added until ultimately the Soho 
plant became more than doubled in extent and accommodation. One need only 
look at the plan of the final complex: to grasp the random character of its 
growth (Pl I, Fig. 4). But it was practical and it met the requirements. 
The industrial revolution was met by piecemeal adjustments, as phase after 
phase of life fell under its destructive and creative forces, The. additive. 
character of Soho was as indicative: of the age to which it belonged as was — 


its Georgian respectability. 


During the 1770? s factories spread throughout Fngland. Evidence of this 


is found in the advertizing columns of the Lancashire newspi pers. 31 


Here 

are contained offers of mills on streams suitable for textile operations and 
of desirable sites for water wheels:. Adicitional evidence is found in the vio- 
lent anti-machinery riots which broke out late in the decade. These attacks 
were directed mostly against factories: that had passed bevond the stage of | 
handwork production. Spinning mills of twenty-four spindles or less were 

left unmolested. One list shows eleven mills as having been attacked. °? 

That which contributed most to the marked increase in factories was the appear- 
ance: of the new spinning machines in the late 1760? s. As we have alresdy 
seen Richard Arkwright was a leading figure in the early developments in cotton 
manufacture. Like his contemporary, Matthew Boulton, he visualized the enor- 
mous financial potentialities in the factory as an instrument of large scale 
production and like Boulton he pressed his efforts with prodigious energy. | 
His achievement was to apply power to the whole sequence of operations of 
carding, roving and spinning in a continuous process carried on under one 

roof. 33 Boulton had produced a number of small objects in a single factory 
and had done it on a large scale. However, many of them were still largely 
hand-made and power was not utilized at all stages of their manufacture. 
Arkwright, during the 1790’ s, was the first to break completely from the 

small workshop concept and apply power to all phases of the production of a 
single product, from the raw material to the finished goods. 


By the organization of their. machinery the spinning factories of . 


Arkwright became a new variety of industrial shop. Architecturally, how-_ 


ever, they were similar to the silk throwing mills of the Lombes which pre- 


ceded them by approximately sixty years. In a few cases Arkwright and his 
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partners utilized existing buildings but in general their factories were 
built specifically. for the purpose of cotton manufacturing. - By 1780 there 


were between fifteen and twenty throughout “ngland. 34 
Among the most important of the Arkwright mills were those which ':~ 


he built in partnership with Cavid Dale at New Lanark in Scotland in 1784,’ 

A contemporary engraving (P). Il, Fig. 5) shows a group of four almost 
identical mills arranged in a Jine along the bank of the Clyde. Each is a 
rectangular block five and one half storcys high with a range of approximately 
twenty windows in its longest dimension. On all four mills there-is a 
projecting central] pavilion topped by a triangular pediment; each pediment 
contains an elliptical window. In the pavilions the central window! at each 
floor level is square-headed, similar to all the others in the building. ‘On 
either side, however, oceurs a Palladian group of three windows, a tall 
round-headed one in the center and a shorter sauare-headed one on either 
side. The main entrance doors are capped by round arches. All the buildings 
in the complex are built of a grey stone with quoining of lighter stone at: 


the corners. ‘Similar quoins enframe aJ}] the windows (Pl. Il, Fig. 6) 35. 
The half storeys at the topare Jighted by a combination of dormers and sky- 


lights set in either hipped or gabled roofs. The pedimented pavilion in the 
first of the four mills projects farther than those of ‘the other three and is 
crowned by a tall cupola, 6 This devices which gives accent to one rather 
than each of the four buildings, is particularly Georgian. It will be ob- 
served that at New Lanark the same combination of utility and tradition pre- 
vailed which was seen earlier at the Soho Manufactory of Matthew Boulton. 
During the 70s and early smal] spinning factories greatly 
outnumbered the large ones. This was due primarily to the monopoly which 
Arkwright exercised through his parent over large- ~scale spinning methods. 
But in 1785 his patent was annulled and From then on the cotton industry 
grew at a dramatic pace. Scarcely three years” ‘later there were 143 cotton 
mills in England and Scotland that were driven by water power. In 1768, the 
year Arkwright took out his first patent, the whole cotton trade of Great 
Britain did not return more than £200, 000 to the countrys twenty years. later 
the gress return exceeded £7,000, 000.37 
By the late 1780’s the English factory had assumed a characteristic 
form In all essential features it was a continuation of the mills of 


Lome, Boulton and Arkwright. The basic unit was the rectangular block. 
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Sometimes used singly, sometimes in combination, it was always several 
storeys high and had long ranges of windows. All elements were domestic in 
scale and decorative details were generally added in a simplified Georgian 
vernacular.. An excellent example was the mill built by Samuel Oldkn aw 
at Mellor in 1790 (Pl Il, Fig.7). The main body of the factory was the fa- 
milier rectangular block which was six storeys high and had ranges of twenty- 
five windows along the major side and four along the shorter side. Qn each 
end were two three-storey extensions with ranges of nine windows. At 
their ends short wings turned back at right angles to form a shallow court 
mot unlike that at the Soho Manufactory. A plan shows that two other short 
wings of undetermined height extended to the rear from the main portion of 
the mill (Pl 11, Fig.8). At the extreme left was a small two-storey struc- 
ture which may have contained the water wheels. The simple decoration was in 
the Georgian manner. There was a smi1l cupola, a round-arched entrance. motif 
and a triangular pediment cont@ining a round medallion which centered over 
the long side. The corners were quoined and a high cornice crowned the 
principal building, partially obscurinz a low hipped roof. The exterior walls 
were of brick and stone. 3° 

Mellor Mill was considered outstanding in its day. It was an efficient 
factory which provided the best then available in equipwent and working condi- 
tions. In addjrion, Robert Owen believed it had some esthetic merit. In his 
autobiography he says that ‘‘being ambitious he (Oidknow) desired to become 
a great cotton spinner, as weJl as the greatest muslin mnufucturer. Ke built 
a large, handsome and imposing cotton mill, amidst grounds well laid out, 
and the mill was beautifully situated, for he possessed zood taste in these 
matters.?? 39 Facts of his life indicate that Oldknow was an impression- 
able man aware of beauty and responsive to it. Mis profound love of music 
is a manifestation of this. 40 Mellor Mill reflects his ambition, his 
vision, his perceptive attitude. toward man and his environment. Through its 
beautiful setting, its fine proportions and its restrained application of 
traditional ornament it becomes much more than a bare workshop. One feels 
thet the esthetic considerations were as completely realized as were ‘the 


requirements of economics and technics. 


Mellor approximates the maximum size that factories attained during 
the late eighteenth century. As has already been shown, power trinsmission, 


lighting and location of machinery were the principal facrors which deter~- 


mined dimensions. Combined with the: limited power of the water wheel they 


set a length of approximately three hundred feet and a width of approxi- 
nately ninety feet as the greatest which could be effectively utilized. 
Where plans for production exceeded these physical limits they were accommo- 
dated by additional buildings, not by increased size. Such was the case 

at New Lanark (Pl. Il, Fig. 5). 


During the last fifteen years of the century many small factories 
appeared which were similar to the large ones in all respects. Primarily 
powered by water, they sprang up in considerable numbers along the river 
valleys of Yorkshire, Lancashire and Gloucestershire. Several fine exam- 
ples are still to be found in the Stroud valley. Typical are Hope’ s mill 
at Brimscombe and Bentley’ s piano factory at Woodchester (Pl. L1II, Figs.9 
and 10). Both are long, narrow rectangular blocks four and one half storeys 
high. They are built of stone and each has in the center of a pitched 
roof a circular cupola supported on six columns and topped by a ball and 
weather vane. The windows are particularly interesting. Although the 
ones in Hope’ s mil] are slightly higher in proportion than those in Bentley’ s, 
their construction is identical. Two windows of domestic scale are grouped 
together in a single unit; the masonry above each group is supported by 
a low segmental arch. The effect this creates over the flat window heads 
is that of a low curved pediment. By doubling the windows in a single 
opening better interior lighting was provided. In the strictest sense of 
the word this device was not an innovaticn. Mere properly it was a modi- 
fication of existing structural methods. As an experiment to improve in- 
terior lighting, hcwever, it must rank as one of the earliest of its kind. *! 
The exact date of these two mills is not known but one of Francis Hill’s 
factories at Malmesbury, which dates from 1790, has windows of exactly 
the same type. It is quite prebable, therefore, that they would fall within 
a few years of that date. 4? Another interesting aspect of their lighting is 
the use of the monitor in the attic storey. This singular feature, which was 
to become one of the characteristic elements of the early cctton mills in the 
United States, has the appearance of an elongated flat-rcofed dormer. It ex- 
tenus the greater part of the length cf the roof and contains a continuous 
series of windows. At Brimscombe these are hinged at the center and tip in 
at the top; at Woodchester they are the casement type, swinging out. Although 


the monitor does not appear in any of the datable factories considered 


- 


so far, it seems probable that it waé in use in English cotton mills by 

by the late 1780’ s. 43 The Hope and Bentley factories differ in size 

but they are sufficiently alike in many features to suggest the possibili- 
ty that they are the work of the same builder, The former, which is the 
smaller, is a simple unbroken block with ranges: of seven windows on its 
long side. Pentley’ s has ranges of ten but this includes a central bay, 
four windows wide, which is topped by a triangular pediment.. In the cen- 
ter of the pediment is g round window. The windows are evenly spaced ex- 
cent for those which flank the center line of the bay. These are slizght- 
ly further apart. As a result an area of unbroken wall falls on the ma- 
jor axis of the facade. This thoroughly un-Georgian placement of the win- 
dows probably has a functional purpose. For example, the main vertical 
shafts from the water wheels could have come up at this point. The question, 
however, cannot be decided without further information about the interior 
of the building. The Brimscombe mill is more strictly traditional in 


that the center of the facade is emphasized by a line of windows. 


In viewing these two Stroud mills one is struck by their utility. 
In part this impression is evoked by the directness with which tradition- 
al methods of building have been adapted to the exigencies of factory 
production; in part it must be occasioned by the logic with which mass 
and space have been organized. But one senses also the beauty of simple 
articulation. Like Mellor, the mills are part of their environment, the 
materials come from it, texture and color are in harmony with itl. Situated 
in valleys by necessity, they receive their life from the flowing waters; 
they work in rhythm with the motion of the stream. Like Mellor, too, 
they belong to the architectural organism of the land. Economy and pur- 
pose have demanded a reduction in the use of traditional forms. Neverthe- 
less, they are applied with a fitness and refinement that reflects a na- 
tive sensitiveness toward the intrinsic values of the Georgian style. 
When the German architect Schinkel visited the valley of the Stroud in the 
summer of 1826 he was impreesed by the affinity which existed between 
the factories and their natural and architecturel surroundings. He wrote 
in his diary, ‘‘The factory buildings (there are nothing but textile 
mills) lie hidden at a distance under tall lindens, elms and larches and 


mingle with small churches, which are equally picturesque in their sett- 
ing.?? 44 
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Fig. 


13—Soho Foundry of Boulton and Watt, Smethwick, Staffordshire. Dickinson, H. 
Matthew Boulton, Cambridge, 1937, Plate XI. 


Fig. 14—Entrance to Soho Foundry, edi 
wick, Staffordshire. Dickinson, H. 
W., Matthew Boulton, 
1937, Plate XII. 
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The factory form, as it was established in the eighteenth century 
cotton mill, is one of the major architectural achievements of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and in general the light industries tended to adapt 
the type. The Albion Mill, for example, a flour mill that was built in 
London between 1785 and 1786, combines the multi-storeyed block with 
late eighteenth century decorative: features (Pl. L11, Fig.11). In this 
case the visible dependence upon contemporary monumental architecture has 
a solid basis since the architect, Samuel Wyatt, was the brother of James 
Wyatt, one of England? s most prominent architects. Although Samuel was 
in charge of the design he was assisted by his more famous brother, James. 
45 As far as can be determined the Wyatt brothers confined themselves 
to the decorative aspects of the building. The interior planning was 


done by John Rennie, the prominent engineer. 46 


Beauty in the eighteenth century factory is in such marked contrast 
to the ugliness which dominated the industrial architecture of the nine- 
teenth century that it demands comment. There can be little doubt that 
the primary concern of the men who built the factories was to make them 
productive workshops. But serious attention was also given their appear~- 


47 Several factors prompted these cunsideration. First, qualita- 


ance. 
tive standards had not yet been superseded by those of quantity. While 
men like David Dale and Samuel Oldknow were imbued with the idea of profit 
and the extent of their financial adventures attests it, they were also 

men of judgment and good taste.. To them it would have been unthinkable 

to build in any other way than what they understood to be beautiful. 
Furthermore, the factory was a concrete symbol of the new industrial phi- 
losophy. During the eighteenth century resistance to the factory system 
was strong not only among. the working people but among the middle and 
upper classes as well. If the factory was to be accepted at all, it had 


to take its place architecturally with other contemporary buildings. 


- Also contributing to the beauty of the early mills was the impress 
of architectural heritage. The prevailing style was Georgian and there 
was-no reason for either the industrialist or the millwright to question 
its validity. The familiar forms could be easily adapted to meet the new 


requirements. For example, the local builder had made many cupolas in 


his time and when the demand arose for some means of containing the fac- 


tory bell it was more expedient for him to use the cupola again than it 


was to devise some new form for the purpose. It was also more economical. 
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Cost was an ever present factor and the simplicity it demanded in all 
decoration gave to the traditional forms a new freshness and charm. 

Ir could be argued that these early mills would have been more intrin- 
sically beautiful if tradition had.been discarded and their architec- 
tural features had been allowed to develop entirely from the demands of . 
function. But the forces of evolution were at work and the eighteenth 
century industrialist could no more detach himself from his Georgian . 
environment than could the early designer of the automobile visualize 


a wheeled vehicle in any other form than the carriage. 


Finally, the beauty of these early mills derives in part from 
the fact that they were powered by water. In consequence. the factories 
tended to be dispersed along the banks of streams and thus became situat- 
ed amidst some of Engiand’ s loveliest natural surroundings. Water power 
was also clean. There were no smoke and soot to begrime the wails, there 
were no ashes or waste to mar the countryside. Furthermore, their size 
was limited. The early mills never assumed the gigantic proportions 
that characterized the nineteenth century factories. They remained do- 
_Mestic in scale and fitted quite naturaily into the intimate seclusion 
_of the valleys. The relationship between architecture and nature was 
something that the eighteenth century Englishman instinctively under- 
stood. The romanticism which contributed so much to the development 
of the informal landscape garden was not limited to the aristocracy. 
The picturesave setting of so many of the early mills is an industrial 
counterpart to the gardens at Chiswick and Kew. Samuel Sidney, in the 
middje of the nineteenth century, wrote of the textile mills in the 
Stroud valley, ‘6, ...there is no more pleasant mode of investiegat- 
ing the process of woolen manufacture seeethan a visit to the beautiful 
valley of the Stroud, in Gloucestershire, where the finest cloths and 
certain shawls and fancy goods, are manufactured in perfection in the 
midst of the soudiiiuee scenery. White walled factories, with their re- 
sounding water wheels, stand not unpicturesaue among green wooded 


gorges, by the side of flowing Streams,...77 48° 


A contemporary observer who saw cotton manufactured in Arkwright? s 


mill on the Derwent at Cromford, describes. the process in the following 


words: 
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**Slow with soft lips the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins and wraps in rising spires: 
With quickened pace successive rollers move, 
And these restrain, and those extend, the rove: 


Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow, 
49 


While slowly circumvolves the labouring wheel below.’? 


By comparison the blast furnace, the casting hall and the pit engine 
presented an awesome, almost brutal aspect. Where the delicate machines 
for spinning cotton could be tended by the hands of women and.children, 
the ponderous mechanisms of the heavy industries could only be worked 

by strong men. The elegant graces of the Georgian style, which conformed 
so happily with the rhythms of the spinning frame, were incongruous. — 
From the véry beginning the architecture of the heavy industries was 
austere and grim. It was an architecture of utility and strength. By 
the late eighteenth century | its fundamental Characteristics were already 


formed. and a tradition of building had been established. 50 


The architecture of the heavy industries differed from that of the 
light industries in several respects. First, the multi-storeyed block 
was not a suitable form. Processes employing heavy equipment and intense 
heat had to be carried out on the ground in large and sometimes lofty in- 
terior spaces. A typical example is the old casting hall of the British 
Plate Glass Co. at Ravenhead, St Helens,. which was erected in 1773 (Pl. III, 
Fig. 12). The interior of this remarkable building is divided into three 
long narrow areas by two rows of.souare brick pillars extending through . 
its:longest dimension. The roof.is highest over the central section and. 
is supported by a system of pointed brick arches which spring from the 
square. pillars; at the sides it is carried on similar but smaller arches. 
In appearance the hall is very much like the nave and aisles of a medic- 

-wel cathedral stripped of all-ornament. -In this respect it-is comparable 
-also to a modern German church by Bohm. Structurally pure and designed 
strictly for utility, this building seems to have grown out of its purpose. 
‘The massive piers and arches chant a ponderous rhythm; in their strength 


they seem eternal. 


In contrast to the picturesque environment of the textile mills the 
‘architecture of heavy industry required a rugged setting. One eighteenth 
century writer felt this strongly. In describing the Darby iron works 


Arthur Young said that ‘‘Coalbrookdale itself is a very romantic spot, it 
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is a winding glen between two immense hills which break intc various forms, 
and all thickly covered with wood, forming the most beautiful sheets of 
hanging wood. Indeed too beautiful to be much in unison with that variety 
of horrors art has spread at the bottom; the noise of the forges, mills, 
etc., with all their vast machinery, the flames bursting from the furni= 
ces with the burning of the coal and the smoak of the lime kilns, are al- 
together sublime, and would unite well with the craggy and bare rocks, 

like St. Vincent’ s at Bristol,»? ‘5! As though by some conscious design 
of nature, the need for coal attracted many of the heavy industries to 

the mining districts. 52) Here the man-made desolation of the country-side 
worked in harmony with the grimness of the architecture. Hugh Miller, 
journeying to Newcastle in the nineteenth century, sensed this dark con- 
sonance: ‘*....we could see the dense smoke of the pit engines forming a 
new feature in the prospect; the tall chimneys of Newcastle, that seemed so 


many soot black obelisks half lost in the turbid atmosphere....?? 53 


There is one other important difference between the architec- 
ture of the light and heavy industries. As has been shown, the character- 
istic factory form of the light industries was the multi-stcreyed block in 
which power was directly applied to all the machines required in the manu- 
facture of a single product. The heary industries were to develop the large 
manufacturing complex in which a variety of buildings necessary to produce 
several articles from the same raw material were grouped together in a 
single organic plan. This development tvok place primarily in the manufac- 
ture of iron, the most important of England’s carly heavy industries. By the 
early eighteenth century the making of iron was already being performed in 
large scale establishments. The fabrication of the finished products, howe 
ever, was still carried on in small workshops. 54° As the centurv progressed 
methods of production improved. Rapid technical developments: in other fields 
of manufacturing created 2 marked increase in the demands for metal, This 
led to an enormous expansion in the iron industry. The various processes of 
manufacture which had earlier been.carricd on in small shops now were inte- 
grated, and large scale organization became the rule. Blast furnaces, foun- 
dries, machine shops and rolling and slitting mills were combined in 
single establishments. 55 By the end of the century the: production of iron 


was second only to the production of cloth. 


The best eighteenth century example of the multi-building indus- 
trial plant is the great Soho Foundry of Boulton and Watt which was completed 


and-put into operation by the end of 1795. Watt joined ‘Boulton in 1774 
with the intention of developing his steam engine, then in its experimental 
stage. Facilities for making it at Soho Manufactory, however, were limited 
to an engine yard in the rear of the premises. Thus, it became necessary to 
rely. upon other workshops for essential parts. 56° With the advent of the ro- 
tative engine, however, parts became so complicated that to meet specifica+.. 
tions it was necessary to manufacture them at Soho under strict supervision. 
But existing facilities proved to be inadequate and Boulton and Watt: were 
forced to erect an entirely new plant. 57 A site was chosen in Smethwick 
near the Birmingham and Wolverhampton Canal, about a mile from the Manufac- 
tory. Because of the limited facilities and piecemeal development of 
Scho Manufactory the firm had experienced difficulties in their early ex- 
pansion. In their new enterprise they ‘were determined to bring together — 
into one plant ail the facilities for the manufacture of iron. The plan 
which they ultimately evolved was unprecedented for its time. In the words 
of a contemporary, ‘‘the plan of this work being well digested and settled 
previous to laying the first stone, the whole is thereby rendered more. com- 
plete than such works as generally arise gradually from disjointed ideas.?? 58 
The vast complex, which was built at a cost of 
merous buildings including a blast furnace, a foundry, a smithy, a boring | 
mill:, and turning, fitting, erecting, and pattern makers? shops. 60 an 
early nineteenth century print gives us some idea of its general appearance 
(Pl. IV, Fig. 13).. Unfortunately it is impossible to determine the alloca- 
tion of the various buildings with the exception of the main entrance gate- 
house in the left foreground (Pl. IV, Fig. 14). Therefore, the plan can. 
not be analyzed from the point of view of its technical organization. 

But compared to the random confus ion of: the lay-out at the Manufactory: 
(Pl. 1, Fig. 4):, one is: impressed, as a' contemporary observer expressed it, 
with the ‘ ‘extra ordinary regularity and neatness which pervades the whole,?? 6! 
While the Soho Foundry was not the first establishment organiged: in this. 
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way, it was an unique conception and a plan of unparalleled scope. 


In its architectural features the Soho Foundry continued the 
tradition of severe utility which characterized the heavy industries. In 
general the buildings present an aspect of low horizontality.. Rather than 
being multi-storeyed, they are one and two storey units which ‘vary consi- 
derably in character and fenestration. Some, like the two in the right 
center of the group, look like long sheds,. Although these seem to have two 
storeys, the arrangement of windows suggests the possibility that they are 
one-storey buildings with double ranges of windows providing light for 
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large interior spaceg.. If this is not the case then the windows on each 
floor are extremely large, running almost from floor to ceiling... The cen- 
tral complex of buildings is the most intricatee A two-storeyed central 
section extends considerably above the general roof line; lower wings on 
either side are equal in height.. However, the left wing has windows for 

_a@ single storey, the right one windows for two, The curious discrepancy 
between floor levels of the central block and the right wing is hard to 
explain. The negligible distance between the upper and lower ranges of 
windows in the right wing suggests the possibility that we may have here 
also a iarge single-storeyed interior. These, however, are conjectures 
and no conclusions can be drawn until further evidence is brought to Iight.. 
Whatever the distribution of floor space may have been, the variety of 
arrangement reflects the complex nature of the operations. 


The only building which seems to have any decorative features 
is a small one in the right foreground which has a square cupola at one end. 
Otherwise a sense of stark utility prevails. Just how grim and unadorned 
these buildings were can be seen in the gatehouse, which is the only one of 
the complex still extant. Pl. IV, Fig.14 shows a simple rectangular 
structure of brick, two storeys high. At one end is a three-sided bay in 
the form of. half an. hexagon. Window and door openings are headed by ; 
segmental arches; the top is. finished by a simple wooden cornice. ‘The 
building has.no other ornament. The window openings on the gate end are 
symmetrically arranged, but except for those in the bay which are immediate- 
ly adjacent ‘to the door, they are bricked up. In view of the complete 
lack of formal relationship between che wiadews on the side of the building, 
it does not seem likely that the builders would have gone to the extent of 
.including blind openings. on one. end simply for the sake of symmetry, The 
‘probable conclusion is that the original windows were altered at a later 
date.. This may. possibly have been. done when the lock was installed short - 
ly after 1800.. 
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‘When the twenty- -five year partnership between Boulton and 
Wate terminated in 1800, a period of dramatic achievement’ was brought to 
a close. In Soho Manufactory and Soho Foundry can be found most of the 


major characteristics of eighteenth century industrial architecture. To- 
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gether they symbolize the birth and early growth of the factory. But from 
the point of view of later architectural developments the importance of 
Soho derives as much from its leadership in technological affairs as 

it does from its buildings. The form of the nineteenth century factory was 
to be determined by three outstanding technical developments. All of 

them were created either wholly or in part at Soho during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century; all were a direct result of the advances which 


had been made in the manufacture of iron. 


The first and most revolutionary was the steam engine. For centuries 
man had utilized the forces of nature to provide power for his work, but 
it had always been necessary to locate his’ machines where those forces 
were available. If for any reason they failed, his machines remained idle. 
The quantity of power that could be communicated was variable and limited. 
With the invention of Watt’s steam engine man was suddenly in command of a 
revolutionary source of power. [Like his earlier prime movers, it derived 
from nature but with the essential difference that the power was created 
by transformation and nct achieved by simple communication. When wind and 
water had been used the power applied was the funneled energy of elemental 
motion. The steam engine, however, converted heat into motion. Man could 
now calculate and control his power, he could direct it according to his 
will. His engines could be set up where he wished and potentially there 


was no limit to their power. 


The influence of the steam engine upon industrial architecture was 
twofold. First, factories became concentrated in cities where raw materials, 
labor, and the resources of commercial exchange were readily available. 
Second, with the increase in power came increased demands for production 
and profit, and the factories became enormous in size. These changes, 
which began in the late eighteenth century), culminated in the appalling grime 
‘and congestion of the nineteenth century industrial town. The qualitative 
standards which had given a measure of beauty to the eighteenth century 
factory were now replaced by quantitative standards. Production and profit 
became the ruling ideals. The gigantic factories, piled one on top of the 
other in the heart of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, stood as a symbol of 
the new era. Their stark walls attested its cruel utilitarianism, their 
soot-blackened chimneys revealed its relentless power. Man had gone ‘‘steam 
mill mad.?? 63 
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The second technological development was the use of metal in trans- 

mitting power. In one sense this was a direct result of the invention 
of the steam engire...As has already been shown, the primary factor which 
kept the early miils small was the limited strength of the wooden shafts. 
Regardless of the amount of power which could now be generated the factory 
unit could not be enlarged until shafts and gears were made stronger. Iron 
provided a solution. The first practical experiments were carried out at 
Soho. In 1783 Matthew Boulton began plans for the Albion Mill, Southwark, 
London (Pl. III, Fig. 11). The mill, which has already been discussed 
from the point of view of its exterior design, was also distinguished for 
several technical innovations. It contained two double acting engines 
which, when working in unison, produced 150 H.P. 64 The millwork required 
to communicate this unprecedented power to the various’ machines was designed 
by John Rennie and fabricated at Soho Foundry. It marked a complete rev- 
olation- in mill engineering. For the first time in history all the work 
ing parts of a mill were made of metal. Wheels and shafts. were of cast 
or wrought iron, bearings were of brass. Only a few of the gear cogs were 
made of wood, in order to reduce noise. © Technically the mill was an 
enormous success and except for severe resistance on the part of London 
millers it might have been a profitable undertaking. It burnei«c down in 
1791, incurring heavy financial losses upon both Boulton and Watt. But its 
unique engineering became the prototype for many important nineteenth cen- 
tury developments. Combined with the ever increasing power of the steam 
engine, the metal transmission equipment made possible the construction of 
factories of unprecedented size. It was primarily from these two features 
that the gigantism of nineteenth century industrial architecture was to 


arise. 


The third important technological development of the. late eighteenth 
century was the use of iron as a structural material. Giedion’s theory 
that the column was the first building device to be made of the new material 
is probably correct. The advantages which it had over wood, especially 
in its compressive strength, must have attracted the eighteenth century 
builders. But rather than being used first in the mills, as Giedion suggests, 
it seems more likely that it made its appearance in the warehouses, where 


its ability to support great weight would have been particularly advanta- 


geous. 6 Giedion’s date far the origin of the cast iron column is about 
1780 but this is probably too early. In the Albion Mill in 1785, where 


all the latest advances in the application of iron were presumably em- 


ployed, there is no mention of its use. 67 


Iron was not only stronger 
than wood, it was not as readily inflammable and it seems to have been 
this feature, rather than its strength, which was the principal motivation 
for its structural use in factories. Fire was a constant threat to the 
early mills, especially when combustible materials like cotton were handled, 
-and.a large number of them burned down. Iron promised to go a long way 

. toward eliminating this menace. Its final appearance in the factories is 
not as a single element like the column, but as a skeleton frame in combi- 
nation with arched brick to form an entirely new type of construction. 
Exactly when and where this method was first employed, and who was respon- 
sible for its design, are not definitely known. That it was intended as 


68 tt is also evident 


protection against fire, however, is fairly certain. 
that it. appeared sometime during the 1790?s. ©? Dr. Ure believes that the 
first mill built on this plan was one erected by Messrs. Strutt at Belper 
in 1797, 70 while Baines describes a fireproof linen mill in Leeds which 
was built by Benyon and Bage shortly after 1796 . No timber was used in: 
its construction. Arched brick floors were carried on cast iron beams 


and columns. 71 


Outstanding among the early experiments with fireproof construction 
was the cotton mill of Philipp and Lee, Salford, Manchester, built in 1801. 
It was designed and fabricated by Boulton and Watt at their Soho Foundry, 
and although its structural system cannot be claimed as a creation of the 
firm, nevertheless it was done with characteristic skill and established tech- 
niques: of iron construction which were to dominate the first quarter of the 
Mineteenth century. 72 The building, which was seven storeys high, had 
outer walls of masonry. Contained within was a skeleton of cast iron 
columns and beams. Floors were supported: by brick arches thrown be- 
tween the beams and filled to a level with.concrete. These salient features, 
which were to become standard in ali large scale factory design for the 
next twenty-five years, can be seen in a series of drawings from the Boulton 
and Watt Collection in the Birmingham Reference Libriry which were published 


for“the first time by Giedion. 73 


There are still many problems concerning the eighteenth century fac- 


tory in England which remain unsolved. Such questions as inter-columnar 
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spacing, dimensions of beams and columns, height of interior spaces, loca- 
tion and construction of stairs, and roof material are still unanswered. 
But on the basis of our present knowledge several conclusion can be drawn: 

During the eighteenth century industrial architecture developed quite 
logically from earlier utilitarian prototypes. The ultimate forms which 
evolved were the direct result of machines and power but because of the 
rapidity of the technological innovations their growth was characterized 
by piecemeal adjustments. Construction followed traditional lines, the pre- 
dominating method being masonry walls with a heavily framed wooden interior. 
In general, industrial buildings can be divided into two categories, the 
light and heavy industries. The characteristic form of the first was the 
light and heavy industries. The characteristic form of the first was the 
factory. In this type of building power was directly applied to all] the 
machines required in the manufacture of a single product. The basic unit 
of its desien was a simple rectangular block of long, narrow proportions, 
its average height was five storeys and it had lone ranges of windows on 
each floor. The attic storey was lighted by cither the skylight, the dormer, 
or the monitor window. All architectural elements were domestic in scale 
and decorative detail was added in a simplified Georgian vernacular. It 
was powered by warer and thus became situated along the streams amidst some 
of England? s most charming countryside. 

Typical of the heavy industries was the large manufacturing complex 
in which several ‘uildings necessary to produce various articles from the 
same raw material were grouped together in a single organic plan. The 
multi-storeyed block was not a suitable form for most heavy industries 
so the buildings tended to be one storey halls, sometimes lofty in the in- 
terior but generally Jong and Jow in exterior proportions. Designed strictly 
for utility, an austere simplicity prevailed. As in the factory, interior 
lighting was provided by long ranges of windows. There was no Georgian de- 
tai]. Water power was the principal prime mover but great quantities of 
coal were required for other purposes so that the heavy industries tended 


to be located in the mining districts where the desolation of the landscape 


worked in harmony with the grimness of the architecture. 

The multi-storeyed block and the multi-buildinge complex were the prin- 
cipal contributions of the eighteenth century to nineteenth century devel- 
opments in industrial architecture. But there were also three outstanding 


technological innovations of the late eighteenth century which had considerable 
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bearing on the nature of things to some. These were the steam engine, 
the use of meta! in transmission equipment, and the use of iron as a 
structural material. The principal result of the steam engine was the 
concentration of industry in cities; all three innovations combined 


in the creation of the gigantic factories which dominated the nineteenth 
century. 


With the building of the factory of Philipp and Lee, the eighteenth 
century period of preparation came to a close. Basic forms had been 
established, the implements of engineering and construction were ready 
for use. It remained for the men of the nineteenth century to apply 


them to the changing pattern of their expanding world. 


Williams College 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 


NOTES 


1. This article is based upon a study of materialavailable in the 
Yale Library. Although the literary sources were fairly extensive, 
actual illustrative material was only fragmentary. The answers 
suggested to these questions, therefore, cannot be definitive. 
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Final conclusions can only be drawn after a thorough investigation 
of the eighteenth century factori: s which still exist in Fngland. 
I am indebted to Professors Carroll Meeks ang: Henry- 
for many helpful suggestions. 


‘Fairbairn, Sir William, Mills and Millwork, 4th ed., London, 1878 


(ist ed., 1863), 9. The authority quoted is Dr. Andrew Ure. 


Giedion, Sigfried, Space, Time and Architecture, Sth ed., Cambridge, 
1944 (Ist ed., 1941), 116. 


Dickinson, H. W., and Vowles, H. ¥., James Watt and the Industrial. 
Revolution, London, 1943, 4f. See also Cole, G D. H., The Life 
of Robert Qwen, London, 1930, 56. 


The extent of the industrial growth which took place in England during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is evidenced by the enormous 
increase in population in the manufacturing centers. In 1685 Manchester 
had approximately 6,000 people but by 1760 had grown to 30-45, 000. 
Birmingham during the same years went from approximtely 4,000 to 
almost 30,000. See Mumford, L., The Culture of Cities, New York, 
1938, 155f. During the nineteenth century Leeds grew from 53,162 

in 1801 to 395,546 in 1891. See Fletcher, Ji. S., Picturesque His- 
tory of Yorkshire, 3 vols.:, London, 1899-1901, vol. I1, 125. Bradford 
went from 1200 in 1801 to 45,527 in 1831 to 216,361 if 1891. See 
ibid, 170FF. 


Fairbairn, op. cit., 489; Wadsworth, A.P., and Mann, Julia, The 
Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, Manchester, 1931, 304. 


In 1738.Lewis Paul took out the first patent for a roller spinning 
frame; by1742 it was installed in a water mill in Northhamptoni. As far 
as is known this was the first power-driven spinning mill in England. 
In 1764 James Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny a machine with 
multiple spindles, which performed in succession the operations 

of drawing, twisting and winding. In 1768 Richard Arkwright invented 
the water frame (so called because it was powered by water).. Arkwright 
knew of Paul’ s spinning machine and employed its principle in a modi- 
fied form. The water frame differs from Hargreave’s jenny in two re-- 
spects: first, drawing was accomplished by a :system of rollers, and 
second, the spinning was done simultaneously with the drawing. It was 
first set upin a small factory in Nottingham in 1768, where it was 
operated by horse power, but in 1771 the water-driven mill at Cromford, 
from which the water frame derives its name, was placed in operation. 
Arkwright’ s machine was followed in 1779 by Samuel Crompton’.s mule 
which combined the features of both the jenny and the water frame- 


Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit.., 492. 
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machine was considerably improved and-was put into operation. Re-. 


greater efficiency of the overshot wheel. This type received its water 


“(see tbid.,..76). In the ordinary overshot wheel the useful efficiency 


"were employed in the weolen mills (Baines, Thomas, : Yorkshire Past and 


In 1733 John Kay took out his patent on the flying shuttle, a 

device which greatly increased the speed of the hand loom He 

also patented in 1745 a system for running several looms simultaneously 
by power. His efforts in this direction were a failure but the fly- 
ing shuttle, which was in general use in England by the middle of the 
century, so accelerated the process of weaving that existing methods 
of spinning were unable to supply the. demands for thread. This 
shortage gave great impetus to the quest for a more efficient spinn- 
ing process. At Manchester in 1760 a ‘‘Mr. Gartside?’ equipped a 
factory with Dutch looms and attempted to drive them by water power, 
but like Kay’ s earlier efforts the. enterprise failed. In 1785 Edmund 
Cartwright took out his first patent for a power loom. By 1787 the 


sistance to the power loom by the weaver was strong and its adaption 
remained slow. As late as 1820 there were only 14,000 in the entire 
United Kingdom as opposed to 240,000 hand looms. See’ Victoria History 
of Lancashire, vol. Il, 384. : 


There are the remains of a sluice for a water mill in Manchester. which 


dates from Roman times. Fairbairn, ep. cit., 119 ff. During the first 
half of the century the undershot water wheel, which uses the impulse 


of the stream against flat boards, was the common type. But after 
the middle of the century experiments in hydraulics revealed the . 


from the summit and utilized the weight of the. falling water rather 
than the motion of the stream. Its velocity. was slower. than the un- 
dershot wheel and its diameter could be correspondingly increased, 
thus producing greater power. “Under the best conditions 12 cubic feet 
of water falling one foot on a water wheel will afford a force of © 
33,000 pounds raised one foot high per minute, or one horse power 


amounted to about 60% of power. Later the - chigh breast wheel was intro- 
duced. It was discovered that..by increasing the diameter. still further 
and Laying the water on at a point about. 25 to 30 degrees below. the 
summit a larger useful effect was secured. This, plus additional. -re- 
finements in bearings, gears, and shafts, increased. ef ficiency to. 
75% of power. The water. wheel remained an important. mover 
out the first half of the nineteenth century.. 


Victoria History of Lancashire, vol. II, 352. 


The first Boulton and Watt engine used in Manchester was put into 
operation in the mill of Peter Drinkwater ‘in 1790 (Butterworth, | 
James, The Antiquities of the Town, and a Complete History ‘of the 
Trade of Manchester, Manchester, 1822;° 94).°‘In Lecas in 1796; accord-- 
ing to Arthur Young, ‘who was there in that year, ‘six or seven engines 


Present, London, 1871- -77, vol. III], 154). In Bradford, in’ 1798 
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there was a total of 15 H. P. at work. By 1819 it had risen to 492 
H. P. and by 1840 it was approximately 20,000 H.P. distributed 
through abovt 70 mills (james, John, The History and Topography of 
Bradford, London, 1841, 283 f). 


Wood, L. S., and Wilmore, A., The Romance of the Cotton Industry 
in Bagiond, Oxford, 1927, 273. 


Coolidge, John, Mill and Mansion, New York, 1942, 99. 
See note 9 above 
Baines, Thomas, op. cit., vol. .IV, 385. 


Aside from the early mills there were other types of utilitarian 
buildings which might have served as prototypes for the factory. In 


- the coastal cities, for example, were numerou® warehouses. These 


formed a part of a long tradition of practical building which went 
back into the XVI century, Of all commercial buildings they seem 
to be the most closely related to the factory.. 


Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit., 305, note 5. 
Loc:. c1t., Notes 4 and 6. 


In making this statement I am not unaware of the affinity which 
exists between the late eighteenth century factory and many earlier 
warehouses. However, there are several marked differences which dis- 
tinguish the two types. First, the warehouse was not always rectangular 
in plan. In fact, it tended toward the square. Its dimensions 


. varied more in accordance with the nature of the site than with the re- 


quirements of function. In the case of the factory the opposite was 
true. Its long, narrow and high proportions were determined by its 
use. During the nineteenth century these proportions became standard- 
ized according to certain structural modules which were based upon 
the size and operation of the machinery. The second difference be- 
tween the types is found in the nature of their respective interior 
spaces. The factory required relatively unobstructed space with a 
minimum of columnar support. The warehouse, because of the great 
weights involved, frequently had vertical supports closely spaced, 

The third difference: is in the fenestration. Because of the requirements 
of interior lighting the factory tended to have more windows than 

the warehouse. 


Fairbairn, o~.cit., 334. 


This theOry is borne out by the fact that even after the bisveduerton 
of metal millwork, which made possible an enormous increase in the 
length of the mills, their width remained the same. The lateral di- 
mension of the working area did not appreciably increase until the 
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sawtooth system of overhead lighting was introduced by Sir William 
Fairbairn in the first half of the nineteenth: century. 


Giedion, op. cit., 119. See also 118, Fig. 57. 
2 


This point will be discussed in greater detail at a later point 
in this article. 


Fairbairn, op. cit., 381i ff. 


Dickinson and Vowles,. cit., 37 f. 


Shaw, Rev. Stebbing, The History and antiquities cf Staffordshire, 


‘2 vols., London, vol. I, 117. 


Dickinson and Vowies, of. cith., 38... 

Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit., 493. 

Ibid., 496. 

Ibid., 492. 

Ibid., 489. 

Podmore, Frank, Robert Qwen, New York, 1907,81. 

Cole, G D. H., The Life of Robert Qwen, London, 193 +0, 85. | 
Arkwright and Dale quarreled over the placing of this wooden 
cupola and agreed to part.. Since Dale retained ownership of the 


mills it is to be assumed that the lcocation over the bay is his» 


Butterworth, James, The Antiquities of the Town, and a Complete 
History of the Trade of Manchester, Manchester, 1822, 99. 


Unwin, George, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights, 
1924, 164. 


Ibid., 38. 
Ioid., 236 ff. 


The Architectural Review, London, vol. 93, babii 1943, pl. 55, 
comments briefly on the eighteenth century factories in the Stroud 
Valley... Their contention is that the proportions and fenestration 
of these mills is similar to the warehouses as introduced in 
seventeenth century Amsterdam and London. No specific examples 

are cited but I have found one illustration of a wearers at 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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Portsmouth Dockyard built in 1771. The windows are strikingly 
similar although single rather than double. (See Gibberd, Fred- 
erick, The Architecture of England from Norman Times to the 
Present Day, The Architectural Press, London, 1938, Yige 41). 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock has pointed out to me that the double 
window was used in top floor utility roons in some of the 
eighteenth century city houses in London. 


Arch. Rev., London, vol. 93, February 1943, p. 55. 
The illustration shown is from a water color by Louisa Fuller. 


The English form of the monitor first appears in the United States 
in 1793 in the Slater Mill at Pawtucket, R. I. This mill was de- 
signed by Samuel Slater, an Englishman, who for several years 

had been in the employ of Jedediah Strutt, a partner of Richard 
Arkwright. While with Strutt he had supervised the construction 
of many cotton mills. Since the monitor is not knewn in the 
United States before its use in the Slater Mill (see Coolidge, 
op. cit., p. 179) it would seem logical that it was introduced 
by Slater. If this were the case, then it must have existed in 
England prior to his departure for this country in 1788. It is 
very probable that he actually employed the device in some of 

the mills he built for Strutt. 


Wolzogen, Alfred Freiherrn von, Aus Schinkels Nachlass, Reistage- 

bucher, Brief, und Apkorismen, Mitgetheilt und einem Verzeichniss 
” 

sammtlicher Werke Shinkels versehen, 4 vols., Berlin, 1862, 

vol. 3, p. 124. The passage reads, ‘‘Die Fabrikgebaude (es,sind 

later Tuchfabriken) liegen versteckt hinter hohen Linden, Rustern, 

Larchen und wechseln mit kleinen Kirchen, die ebenso malerisch 

situirt sind, ab.’? 


Dale, Anthony, James Wyatt, Architect, Oxford, 1936, pe 32. 


The importance of Rennie’s work at Albion Mill will be discussed 
at a later point in this article. 

That the appearance of the mills was given serious consideration * 
is evidenced by the fact that a quarrel over the location of a 
cupola at Lanark was sufficient cause to dissolve the partner- 
ship between Richard Arkwright and David Dale. ; 


Gloag, John, Industrial Art Explained, London 1034, b» 54. 


Baines, Edward J., History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great 
Britain, London, 1835, p. 186. 


The early buildings used in the heavy industries evolved, like 
those in the light industries, from barns, sheds, mills and other 
utilitarian architecture in the locality. An example of such a 
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prototype is the building erected to house a Savery engine at 
Huel Vor in Cernwall which dates from the second half of the 
seventeenth century (see Smiles, Samuel, Lives of the Engineers: 
Boulton and Watt, London, 1904, $8). But combined with these 
were other structures such as the forge and the cupola furnace 
which, strictly speaking, were implements of manufacture rather 
than actual buildings. However, as technology advanced their 
size increased and they began to take on architectural character- 
istics. This was particularly true when more specialized planning 
brought them into organized relationship with other buildings. 
Since these structures were itdigenous to the various processes 
of manufacture their prototypes must be sought in technological 
rather than in architectural history (see Diderot, Denis, Ency- 
clopedte, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des 
metiers, par une societé de gens de lettre. Recueil de planches, 
sur les sciences, les arts liberaux, et les arts mechaniques, 
avec leur explication, Paris ,Briasson, 1765, vol. III, Chapter 
on Forges, ou art du fer). An early eighteenth century example 
is Abraham Darby’s foundry and furnace at Coalbrookdale which he 
leased in 1708 (see Hammond, J. L., and Hammond, Barbara, The 
Rise of Modern Industry, New York, 1926, 136). For an illustration 
see Ashton, T. S., Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, 
London, 1924, p. 26. 


Hammond, op. cit., p. 37. 
Ibid., p. 144 f. 


Miller , Hugh, First Impressions of England and its People, 


Edinburg, 1872, 12th ed., p. 6. 


Wadsworth and Mann, op. cit., p. 412. 
Hammond, op. cit., p. 144. 


The famous ironmaster John Wilkinson, for example, whose: invention 
for boring cylinders made possible Watts first successful engine, 
provided cylinders for all the engines that the: manufactory pro- 
duced. 


By 1793 the proportion of parts that had to be manufactured at the 
manufactory had ris-n to [0% At this joint John Wilkinson retired from business. 
lt was tne combination of these factors which forced the decision 
to erect a new plant. See Dickinson, H. W., Matthew, Boulton, 
Cambridge University Press, 1937, pp.: 163 f. 


Shaw, op. cit., vol. II, p. 119. 


Dickinson, op. cit., p. 172. 
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Ibid., pp. 167 ff. 

Shaw, op. cit., pe 119. 

Hammond, op. cit., p. 144. 

Dickinson and Vowles, op. cit., p. 56. 


Smiles, Samuel, Lives of the ‘Engineers, London, 1862, vol. II, 

pp. 136 ff. These were the first rotative parallel mation engines 
erected in London. They were used not only for turning the mill- 
stones, which were four feet six inches in diameter, but also 

for loading, hoisting, fanning, sifting, and dressing. 


Ibid., pp. 138 f. 


Fairbairn, Sir William, On the Application of Cast and Wrought 

Iron to Building Purposes, 4th ed., London, 1870, p. 156. Fairbairn 
discusses the timber construction of the early warehouses and 

points out the advantages gained when the cast iron column was in- 
troduced. 


Art Bulletin, vol. 26, June 1944, p. 134. In his review of 
Giedion’ s book Bannister points out that the cast iron columns 
which the former uses as an illustraticn to confirm his dating 
are not found in the 1782 part of the mill. This building is 
wholly framed in timber and the columns appear in the wing of a 
nearby building which is probably much later. 


When this method of construction is discussed in early nineteenth 
century literature it is referred to as ‘*fire-proof’’ construction. 
For example, Schinkel, during his visit to the Stroud valley in 
1826, made a drawing of the interior of one of the important tex- 
tile mills which he visited. It shows iron columns supporting 
arched brick floors and the word Schinkel uses to de scribe it is 
**feuerfest?’?. (see Wolzogen, op. cit., vol. 3, ps 124). The in- 
terior drawn by Schinkel is.so strikingly similar to the interiors 
of the Stanley Mill in Stroud which appear in the Architectural 
Review (London, vol. 93, Feb. 1943, p. 53f) that it is probably 
this mill which he visited. It was built in 1913. 


Art Bulletin, vol. 26, June 1944, p. 134. Bannister says that 
there are at least one and probably three predecessors of the 
Lee Mill but does not name them. 


Ure, Andrew, The Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain Investt- 
gated and illustrated,. yoy: 2, London, 1861, p. 312. 


Baines, Thomas, op. cit., vol. IIT, pe 158. 


Fairbairn, op. cit., pe 5. 


Giedion op. cit.,. pp. 126 f., Figs, 64 and 65. 


SOME EARLY DEPOT 


An insight into early nineteenth century architectural practices 
can be gained from the study of a group of original drawines for New Eng- 
land railroad stations. The earliest of the group is dated 1835 and the 
others extend into the sixties. Five architects whose practice ranged 
from Maine through Connecticut are represented. The drawings are in 
Boston, Providence and New Sinsinite They fall into two types; carefully 
rendered studies presumably onbeikenad to the clients for approval] and 
thus containing an element of propaganda, and utilitarian working drawings. 

The earliest, probably the earliest surviving station design, 
is in the Boston Atheneum (Pl. V, Fige 1) It is identified as “*Plan of 
Car House opposite Merrimack House, Scale 5 ft. - 1 inch, Lowell, March 
1835, P. Anderson.’? The two sheets were inserted in the office records 
of George M. Dexter, and were used by him in designing the enlargement of 
the station in April 1843. A view of Anderson’ s station was published 
by John Coolidge. 1. This woodcut corresponds to the drawings in some 
respects and deviates in others. Both show the ends as tetrastyle Tuscan 
porticos under a pediment. Both show the single track sheltered by a col- 
onnade. But in the drawings there are ten columns down the side while 
in the woodcut eight; as the perspective is very sharp this may have been 
an engraver’ s simplification. More significantly the drawings give no in- 
dication of the distribution of the space under the roof except for the line 
of track along the right side of the building and through the right-hand 
intercolumniation. The woodcut shows a platform and a room behind the 
second and third intercolumniation. One may deduce, since the functional 
organization of a station was stil] in its elementary stages, that the 
structure was built as a shed and that rooms were built under it as: ex- 


perience demanded. Another inference is possible, namely that the architect 
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or designer was only asked to settle on the proportions of the classic 
elements and that the engineers of the company took care of the utilitarian 


parts. 


Unlike the Mount Clare Station of the Baltimore and Ohio Rizilroad in 
1830, of which the hexagonal form was original, though tollhouse inspired, 
the Lowell Station was both less original and more elegant. It conformed 
in type to a series: of early European stations such as those at Brunn, Milan, 
Berlin, of which the germ was to be found in the earliest British station, 
Crown Street, Liverpool, 1830. All of these continental ones are characterized 
by colonnaded sheds, classic in detail, often standing over the tracks, some- 
times in the middle of the street without attached buildings. Alterations to 
the Lowell Stations made in 1843 included widening, to admit an additional 
track and the throwing of a wing back to the left containing offices, and thus 
changing the plan from a rectangle to a cep) 20 

The next group of plans, chronologically, are those by George M Dexter 
(1872) for the Lowell Railroad. These begin with the Leverett Street Station 
in hoston of 1842 (Pl. V, Fige 2). Since the railroad was in operation in 
1835, and the lines extended into Soston from East Cambridge in that year 
it has been assumed that the station shown in these drawings and known through 
various illustrations was that built in 1835, instead of 1842 as the date 
on these drawings 

A George M- Dexter was the superintendent or agent of the Boston Station, 
in 1835.4 George M. Dexter, the architect, was thirty-three years old at 
this time, but no architectural drawings of his are earlier than 1842, when 
he was forty. This suggests that he found his way into architecture after 
some years of practical experience on railroad construction in general, 
_ and when he finally turned to full-time architectural practice he continued 
to design for the railroad as did his successor, N. Je Bradlee. Dexter 
was one of the architects of the 2oston Atheneum in which his drawings 
are deposited. * The drawings for the Leverett Street Station are as fol- 
lows: front elevation, with plan of the porch; ground floor plan; upper. 
floor plan; transverse section showing entrance; and longitudinal section 
(P1.V, Fig. 2.) The main block is two stories high, three bays wide and about 
three times as deep as itis wide. Intersecting this block is a wider and 
lower block containing in its right wing the train shed and in its left one 
some offices, thus the plan is an irregular cross. The main block contains 
a large hall rising from the ground to the roof. At the rear of this _ 
there are two stories of offices. At the front, a three bay portico is 


recessed back into the great hall where its roof is handled as a sort of 
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Fig. 1—Lowell, Mass., “Car House.” P. An- Fig. 2—Boston, Mass., “Passenger House,” 


derson, 1835 Leverett St. George M. Dexter, 
1843 


ane front -levaleon. 


Fig. 3—Collinsville, Conn., Station. Henry Austin, 1847 
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Fig. 4—Providence, R. I., “Merchandise House.” Tallman & Bucklin, probably de- 
signed by Thomas Tefft, 1849 
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Fig. 5—“Station No. 1.” 
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Thomas Tefft, 1849 


gallery. The facade is two storied, reminiscent of market halls such as 
that at Salem; more domestic than monumental. The motive is a version of 
Fanueil Hall before the enlargement of 1805, but handled more broadly, the 
pilasters are omitted and the eaves project more boldly, a clock replaces 
the gable window. ‘In other words, it is indifferent co the Greek revival, 
and isa conservative, economical design with omly the great hall, 28 feet 
wide and about the same height, as a gesture toward magnificence. Five 
years later this station was eclipsed by the neighboring Fitchburg Station, 
one of the most splendid in America, though modest by European standards. © 


Dexter’ s drawings include a plan and elevation for the Woburn sta- 
tion, dated 1844. This was a wooden structure 126 feet long, one story 
high, parallel with the track. The space under the flattish shed roof is 
divided into three unequal parts. At the ends are enclosed portions; the | 
waiting room in one, the merchandise room in the other. The larger inter- 
vening section has no side walls. The detail is astylar Greek with sloping 
door and window frames. The general effect is ‘‘Gandyish’’ in its emphasis 


on the unbroken horizwntal earth-clinging mass. 


In 1847 Henry Austin designed three stations, a large one in 
New Haven, which is well known from numerous recent publications, and two 
smaller ones, Plainville and Collinsville, Connecticut, the drawings for 
which are included in his manuscripts in the Sterling Library at Yale. In 
1847 work had begun on a railroad to replace the ill-fated Farmington 
Canal, and the line was open from New Haven to Plainville in January, 
1848.7* . Both this one and the one for Collinsville are rectangular blocks 
forty by twenty feet subdivided into two large waiting rooms one for gentle- 
men and one for ladies, with a small office and vestibyle between. Connect- 
ing with these blocks were: smaller lower blocks nearly square in plan, 
twenty by twenty-four feet, conta:ining earth-closets for men and women, 
(Perhaps the ample size of the facilities in proportion to the ma <in build- 
ing was a reflection of the nervousness engendered in the traveling public 
in those d@ys by the prospect of a: railroad journey.) Both stations are 
set upon low platforms, four risers above the ground level, forming a — 
terrace six feet wide all the way around the waiting rOOmSs This terrace 
is protected at Collinsville by a cantilevered roof unsupported by brackets | 
or columns, (P1.V, Fig.3) and at Plainville by wooden posts six feet on 
centers making nine bays across the front and five across the ends. Brackets, 


cresting, flaring eaves and the detail suggest the Moorish influence which 
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Austin was using at this time in other buildings as well, but which has 
been only previously encountered in railroad architecture in the Moorish 


Arch built across the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1230.8. 


The Collinsville station is the bolder, more massive composition of 
the two. Large scale villa detail below the eaves is surmounted by an 
elaborate superstructure with a louvred cupola. A connection with Francis 
Thompson’ s earlier, British stations is established by Austin’ s possession 
of a copy of Loudon’ s Encyclopedia, including the supplement of 1842 in 


which four of them were published. 


In 1848 Thomas Tefft helping himself through Brown University by part- 
time work in the office of Tallman and Bucklin had a hand in the da sign of 
three stations. At the age of twenty-two he thus became associated with 
the most elegant station designed to that date in America, the Union 
Station in Providence. For this only the drawing of the rear elevation 
is preserved in the collections of the Rhode Island Institute of Design. 
This shows the forty-five bays of the three main blocks with parts of 


the octagonal ‘‘baptistries’’ at the ends, but without the campaniles.?* 


This station, which was burned in 1890, must have been extraordinarily 
appealing as Carl Fish’ s description suggests ‘‘...a graceful structure 
in red brick with cloisters and campaniles edged against a round cove 
bordered: by a double row of elms.?? 10 as late as 1886, when it was thirty- 
eight years old, it was voted one of the best buildings in the United 
States by the American Institute of Architects./!* One other sheet of F. 
drawings for this project has survived that for the ‘‘Merchandise House’’, 
part of which still stands in somewhat poor repair, (Pl. VI, Figs 4)- The 
sheet contains ‘‘End Elevation’’, "Sade Elevation’’, ‘‘Transverse Section’’, 
and a ‘‘Ground Plan’? all at the scale of one sixteenth inch equals one 
foot. The side elevation 300 feet long contains twenty-five identical 
bays. Two lines of rails enter the shed through the end und:@ a single 
arch seventy feet wide. The detail throughout this building is no less 
elaborate than that of the station proper. The bands of brick arcading 
which occur between the pilasterx of each bay ani. under the cornice are 
among the earliest uses of a motive which became common in factory build- 


ings of the ensuing decades. The seventy foot span was bridged by a wooden 


queenpost truss, with iron tension members. Two other station designs 


in the same collection are assumed to be Tefft’s aswell. That for Millville, 
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Mass. is dated April 29, 1848. The other has neither place nor date 

but is called ‘‘Station No. 1°’. Both are modest stations in wood ‘about 
fifty-two by thirty feet overall including the platforms. Both were in- 
tended to be finished in vertical boarding. ‘*Station No. pp? (Pl. VI, 


Fig. 5) was int:mded to be used, in various situations as a standard plan. 
The Millville one has a covered porch at one end “supported on two piers 
at third points. The truss is exposed as well as the curving brackets — 
of the eaves. It is a clear expression of function and constructions an 
area of thirty by twelve feet the roof of which is supported by a wall 
and two posts set well in from the eave line. The detail in both is 
Italian Villa and may also have come from some of the smaller buildings: 
in this style in Loudon. Francis Thompson’ s stations, however, are more 
monumental than Tefft?s which were designed for wood. 


The fifth architect in this group is ‘Nathaniel J: Bradlee, 1829-1883, 12+ 
Bradlee’ s station designs begin in 1853 with a station for the Fitchburg 
Railroad.!3: The site seems to have been the slope of an embankment, 
since the street elevation is two storied and the track side but one, with 


a stair leading from the ground floor to the waiting rooms and ticket 


office on the second. The doors to the tracks are on the staircase land- 
ing. Curves are used freely on the interior. The first flight of steps 
is convex. At the landing they bifurcate and continue with a different 
curve. The walls which enclose the stairs and those which enclose the 
ticket office are also curved giving one end of each waiting room an apse 
which, curiously, recalls San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane. The Italian 
origins of the motives are further emphasized by a triple-arched mot ive 
which appears three times on each of the long fronts. (PI. VII, Fig-6) 
Tmis is close to the triple-arch motive that Upjohn used on the King 
House in Newport in 1845, with the central arch larger and higher thin 
the two flanking ones. In Bradlee’ s windows the centfal arch is segmental. 
In the portal on the track sides which is a variant of the window motive 
the three arches are all semicircular. His cornice consists of regularly 
spaced, identical brackets without emphasis, variation, or elaboration 


which makes them slightly retarddtaire for this date. sal 


Bradlee’ s designs for the Lowel! ‘Station in Boston, of 1856, are of 
particular interest since he submitted a number of alterate designs from 
which the client was to choose. The basic plan is the same for ail, a 


head house with ladies? witing room on the left, gentlemen’s on the 
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right, ticket office between at the rear under the central stairs which 
lei: to company offices above; at the back, connecting to the ticket office 
and both waiting rooms, a long train shed with toilets, conductors’ room 
and refreshment room attached. (Pl. VII, Fig- 7), The executed design, 

a variant of ‘Plan No. 4°? (Pl. VII, Figs g), was built in 1856 or 57 
and used until 1$72 when a third Lowell Station was built by E..A. P. 


15. 


Newcomb on the site. Bradlee’s facade was six bays wide, tvo stories 


high, with double entrance doors in the-center under. a-small porch. 


The variations of Bradlee’ s schemes follow. ‘Scheme Number One,?? 
is an Italian Villa, almost residential, with coined corners, string course, 
bracketed frieze, rectangular windows with bracketed cornices. The porch 
had threé arches responding to the three doors behind it. These doors and 
the clock above the cornice modified the residential character of the 
design. ‘ ‘Plan No. 47, the accepted one, arraneed the six bays in three 
pairs and linked the round-headed windows of the upper story with the 
square-headed ones of the lower story by recessing them in wall arcades. 
This is another instance, like Dexter’ earlier station (Pi. I, Fig. 2.) 
for the same railroad, of the continuel: use of traditional compositions 
into the mid-nineteenth century, (perhaps the directors were particularly 
conservative.) !6- Compared to Tefft?s use of wall arcades (Pl. VI,Fig.4-) 
Bradlce’s is broader and more plastic. It is less linear even though he 
permits a string course to cut across it. In this design the porch is re- 
duced to a patir of boldly rusticated arches. The parapet of ‘ ‘Plan No.4’? 
was omitted in execution and curved mansard roof serves as a background 


for the clock in its dormer. 


Bradlee’s ‘‘Plan No. §’’ retains the six round-headed windows on the 
second floor and the square-headed ones below, but the massing is more broken 
up- A single bay at cach end is brought forward about eight feet and a 
porch of four bays is fitted between them. The roof is mansarded but the 
curve is steep, much steeper than ‘‘Plan No. 49? and the whole facade 
with its singularly narrow end-bays gains verticality. ‘Plan No» 29 
breaks the masses up even more by substituting for the narrow end pavilions 
of ‘*Plan No. 59’? wide polygonal -bays with jutting eaves and a hipped 
roof. The porch, also set between the bays projects in front of them 


and its first and fourth arches are at right angles to the side walls of 
the polygunal bays. In the executed design which follows ‘‘Plan No. 4’? 


> 


the rustication of the porch and the dormer-set clock are omitted, per+ 
haps not on grounds of economy since the simple bracketted frieze of the 
design was replaced in execution by a more classical cornice with dentils 
and modillions in brick; but because the adjoining Eastern Railroad 
Station had a clock tower. The Lowell roof was a hipped roof without the 
graceful curve of Bradlee’ s drawing. The executed design. with its simple 
and consistent use of semicircular arches as window heads, as wall arches 


and in the arcades of the porch had dignity without eccentricity. 


One may infer from the variety of the schemes: Bradlee presented for this 
one project that the mid-nineteenth century architect was not too hurried 
to give thought to his designs and that he was not lacking in imagination. 
Accept ing six bays and two stories as common denominators the variety of 


his compositions shows fertility of invention. 


In the same year Bradlee designed a much smaller station for Taylor’s 
Ledge. Only thirty-five feet long it contained two waiting rooms, and 
living quarters for the st ation agent. Like Tefft’?s sm4l stations, it 
was designed for vertical boards and battens. The brackets were horizontal, 
but the design as a whole exhibits more verticality than Tefft’s of six 
years before. This design is very close to the typici:l vernacular wooden 
station of the fifties. Its brothers and sisters can be found by scores 


all over the eastern United States. 


Bradlee’s last and largest railroad station commission was that of 
enlarging the Haymarket Station of the Boston and Maine Railroad, which 
when built in 1845 was the largest in Boston and one of the finest in the 
United States. In 1867 it was enlarged according to Bradlee’s design and 
used until 1894 when the service was transferred to the enlarged North 
Station. In 1897 it was — down to make room we a branch building of 
the Boston City Hospital. ! 


Walter H. Kilham, seems to have mistaken the architect of the altera- 
tions of 1867 for the unknown architect of the origimid building of 
1845.18- Bradlee would have been only sixteen in 1845. The station of 
that year may have been by George M. Dexter. 

The Haymarket Station of 1845 was a Palladian building, eieween’ ee- 


lossal Corinthian pilasters under an enormous pediment, Bradlee’ s 
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alterations of 1867 consisted in bringing a third track into the train shed, 
lengthening it and remodeling the interiors and rebuilding the roof truss. 
The span, seventy-eight feet, and thepitch of the sloping sides were 

the same but additional wooden stiffeners: and metal ties and plates were 
introduced. The train shed which in 1867 was enlarged to extend to the 
full height of the building was provided with a narrow gzilery supported 
by brackets permitting communication betvseen the company offices on the 
second floor. The effect as remodeled, suggests a restrained version of 
the interior of a steamboat of that era. (Pl. VII, Fig. 9.) The remodel- 
ing preserved on the exterior the Palladian character of the building, . 
but modernized it with Italianate and ostentatious detail. The growth in 
Station standerds in the intervening twenty-two years is clearly shown 

by the decisicn in i867 to enlarge the shed to the full height of the 
building, to give it a richer interior treatment and to provide more 
numerous rooms for the convenience of the public in new wings alongside 
the shed, such as a dining room and a refreshment stand, two separate sets 
of waiting rooms, an emigrant’ s room in addition, and separate package, 
express and baggage rooms. Although some ninety sheets of drawings are 
preserved for the Haymarket Station, none are rendered with wash. They 
are all line drawings in ink on various weights and tints of heavy paper 
at eighthscale. Since the paper was not large enough the plans and 

some of the elevations had to be continued on several sheets. This must 
be one of the most complete sets of drawings of this date that have been 


preserved. It includes structural details, and the piling diagrams. 


Ambitious as this remodeling was, seen in world perspective, it was 
not a major building nor even a major railroad station. Both Paris and 
London had several stations of far greater size and architectural importance 
at this date and New York two years later was to begin the first Grand 
Central Station with its train shed 600 feet Long covered by iron arches 


in a single span of 200 feet. 


Fragmentary as this group of drawings is in comparison with the thou- 
sands that must have been made in these decades we can observe the increas- . 
ing need for more specific and detailed drawings, the continued use of 
the traditional ink drawings on opaque paper and the quality of direct, 
clear, delineation reflecting an honest but not dull or unimaginative 


architecture. 
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NOTES 

1. John Coolidge, Mill and Mansion, New York, 1942, Fig. 48. 

2. See volume V of George M. Dexter’ s albums. Boston Atheneum. 

3. Francis B. C. Bradlee, ‘‘The Boston and Lowell Railroad....?? 
Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, vol. LIV, 

July 1918, p. 193 ff. Illus. opp. p. 290. 

4. Op. pe 199. 

5. Walter H. Kilham, Boston after Bulfinch, Cambridge, 1946, pe 53. 

6. W. H. Kilham, op. cit., p. 43. It is curious that no drawings of 
this station are preserved in Dexcer’s albums if he was its 
designer, as Kilham states. 

7. Alvin F. Harlow, Steelways of New England, New York, 1946, p. 182. 

8. The source of Oriental Forms in American architecture of the nineteenth 
century has been ably handled by Clay Lancaster in the Art 
Bulletin, XXIX, 1947, pp. 183-193. 

9. The material on Thomas Tefft became available through the gracious co- 
operation of Barbara Wriston. See her article, ‘‘The Architecture 
of Thomas Tefft?’ Bulletin of the Museum of Art, The Rhode 
Island School of Design, vol. 18, #2, Nov. 1940. See also Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, Rhode Island Architecture, Providence, 1939., 
pe 55, and p. 50. 

10. Carl R. Fish, Rise of the Common Man, New York, 1927, p. 103. 

11. American Architect, XIX, 1886, June 12, p. 282. 

12. Richard M. Upjohn’ s, designs for the station at Norton, Mass., of 

1849, are preserved in the Avery Library. See the author’s 
‘‘Form Beneath Fashion?» , Magazine of Art,XXXIX, December, 1946. 
13. All of Bradlee’s designs referred to herewith are in the Boston Atheneum. 

14. See John Coolidge, op. cit., p. 85 ff. 

15. A photograph of the second station is published by F. B+ C- Bradlee, 
op. ctt., vol. XIV, October, 1918, opp. p- 323. 

16. Similar wall arcades occur, to note a few instances: on the Peterboro 


church of 1825, attributed to Bulfinch; on some of his residential 
architecture in Boston; in Asher Benjamin’ s Center Church, 
New Haven, 1812, on Francis Hiorn’s church at Tardebigge, 
Worcestershire, 1777; in Fischer von Erlach, on a building, 
probably the Sassanian Palace at Ferus-Abad in the background 
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of his second plate of Egyptian vases, 1721; also in late 
Roman work notably at Ravenna. Such.arcades were, in 
Germany, an ancient tradition revived in the Rundbogenstyle 
so that Bradlee’s use of it here in Boston may be as much due 
to that influence as to Georgian traditions, 

17. FE. B. C. Bradlee, The Boston and Maine Railroad, Salem, 1921. 
See also the author’s ‘‘Depots in the City Plan’’, Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners, XIV, #2, Spring, 1948. 


18. Ww. He Kilham, op. Pe 74. 
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OUTLINE FOR A HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING 
FROM PREHISTORY TO THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


GREECE AND THE GREEK COLONIES 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, A. I. A. 


The people who inhabited the peninsula of Greece and the islands 
of the Aegean Sea in the most ancient times are known to historians under 


the name Pelasgi. 


Remains of their civilization are found at Crete, Mycenae, and 
elsewhere, giving a fairly clear idea of how these peoples built their 
palaces such as the palace at Knossos and protected their cities (remains 
of Cyclopean wails) from a purely architectural point of view. Sometime 
between the year 2000-B. C. and 1500 Be C. a new race, the Achaeans, overran 
the power of these older kingdoms, establishing the civilization of 
the so-called Mycenaean period described in Homer’ s poems. Whether or not 
the war against Troy. started.and developed as is told, it is certain that 
the Mycenaean Greeks were civilized enough to travel, trade and fight in 


all territories around the Aegean Sea. 


A-new invader, the Dorian, came: from the north and established himself 
in the Peloponnese before the start of the civilization known under the classic 


name Hellenic. 


It was about five centuries, more or less, after the fall of Troy 
that the temple of Corinth was built (6508..C.). This is one of the earliest 
known examples of Hellenic architecture, and, as such, it my give an idea: 
of the degree of civilization then attained by the most famous and ad- 


mired people of the:ancient times. 


From that time until the Roman conquest of 146 B. C-, the Greeks or- 


ganized their communities, fought the foreign invaders imd each other, and 
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found time to leave to posterity a perfectly documented history of their de- 
velopment and their achievements in all political, literary, and-artistic fields. 
The territory inhabitel by the Pelasgi, Achaeans, Dorians, or Greeks as 
awhole was a mountainous country with a multitude of islands and many natural 
harbours. Therefore, expansion by sea routeswas often more natural than 
by the growth of cities inland. Together with the adventurous character 
of the race, this situation may have been instrumental in the creatia of 
small, independent units bound together more by common language, similar 
religions, and the spirit and ability for commercial colonization than by 
political power. When one of these units, at the time the least civilized 
of all, attained a leading position with the creation of the empire of 
Alexander the Great, the road to decline was already opened. The centralized 
Roman power found conquest easy among the mutually jealous communities 


which had inherited the parts of the disintegrated Alexandrian empire. 


The cities of the Pelasgi, the Achaeans, and the early Greeks had 


a social organization centered around the leader or king. 


Generally speaking, the layouts of these urbancomminities must have. 
been similar to that of Nimrod and the cities of the Hittites in Western 
Asia. However, the geographic conditions of the country where the cities 
of the Aegean area were built, such as mountains, hills and cliffs, probably 
account for one characteristic which remained typical of Greek city planning 
also in later times. , 

The tops of the hills are: easier to protect from outside attack than 
is flat terrain; therefore, the people, or at least their Icaders, first | 
settled on hilltops. When, later on, public buildines and temples had to 
be built, it was natural for the Greeks to build them where the activities 


of the community were usually held, and where protection was best. 


Greek ingenuity solved the topographic problems with remarkable skill, 


adapting the street layout to the ground. 


Homer’ s Troy (Pl. VIII) is believed to have comprised the sixth of 
the many layers superimposed one upon another at the site -- proof of repeated 
destruction and rebuilding of the city. On the upper strata, building rem- 


nants may be seen which have the character of Persian, Macedonian (Alexander 


the Great), and late Greek reconstruction. There Lysimacus built in 281 
Be Ce. the temple of Athena Ilia. According to Homer, Troy had been the 
offspring of a very high civilization. There is reason to believe that its 
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layout and architectural character were very similar to, besides being 
contemporary with the plans of the Mycenaean cities of the Achaeans. 

It is an irregular grouping of houses, (each one with the typical 
‘(megaron?’, or main hal] of the mens? auarters) divided by very narrow 

Streets, with the king’ s palace in the midst. Ramps and steps climb the 
hillsides. in a way which approximates a system of radii and concentric circles. 
A circular wall encloses the entire group at the base of the hill. Evident- 
ly most of the citizens of the city were housed outside the walls, probably 
in buildings gathered together without any general plan and with hardly 
any architectural character. 


Neither the Achaean nor the later Dorian invasion brought the Greek 


communities a change in their organization involving subdivision of 
ground among the new settlers. New city planning principles were not intro- 
duced under the pressure of 2 centralized leadership. 

At the dawn of what is usually considered the Rellenic period (7th 


century B. C.), the social character of the Greek community had remained 


one of smal], inidependent units. Moreover, the Greek kings or dictators, 
wherever they existed, did not assume wealth and power much above the status 
of the other citizens, as the Western, Asiatic kings had done. Instead, a 
WE of nationhood formed in each independent unit, which made the 

| “‘polis?? its symbol and the pride of cvery citizen. 

All social, intellectual or economic manifestations become enclosed 
in ‘the city, and only smal] farmers and slaves live in the country outside it. 
The landowner and the well-to-do farmer also live in. the city and concur 
in the race to enbelbish ite Therefore, there came the development of civic 
centers to sizes entirely unknown before, in proportion to the total] popu- 
lation of the city, and the creation of a widespread ability to understand 

aesthetic problems, mainly responsible for the perfection of the feeling 
of proportion and balance which makes a marvel] of Hellenic building activi- 
ties. 

This character, so peculiarly expressed by Greek architecture, is 
found more or less developed in the three types of Greek cities which may 
be considered separately, according to their origin: 

a) the mother cities’ 
-b) the cities built for special] purposes 


‘c). the cities of expansion, or colonies. 
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First to be discussed are the: mother cities. Hcllenic culture 
anic civilization spread over all of the Eastern Mediterrancan countries, 
mostly through the commercial and military effort. of the inhabitants of 


the Greek peninsula. 


The war against Troy and the legend of Theseus ind the Minotaur are 
the selv>s6 ‘a proof that log before the formaticn of the Hellenic world 
as we think of it, commercial relations existed betyeen the inhabitants of 
all the countries on the Eastern Mediterranean shores. However, the main 
cities of the Greek peninsula maintained a moral and eultural leadership, 
even when some of the colonies foundel: or develcped by their people assumed 
political power and complete independence. 

Athens, Sparta or Thebes were probably cities built originally 
with a layout closely resembling that of Troy and the ceaters of Mycenaean 
civilization. The different. character of the forms of government they devci- 
oped, whether tyrannic, aristocratic or democratic, made them modify but 
slightly their basic, common city Layout. 

These cities: wae mainly groups of buildings gather: around the © 
Acropolis, where the king’ s residence had been slowly replaced by places of 
worship and the main public buildings. Narrow winding, unpaved alleys 

ran up steep inclines into an irregular market place. But the civic center 
was formed in the heart of the city, and the recognition of its importance 
in respect to the city made the« Greeks build special buildings, such as 
‘the Propylaea, to mark the way of access €0 it. The: street itself which led 
to the Acropolis was laid out according to the topography of the ground. 
Today the scarcity of remnants of residences, or of sections of cities 
which could be examined as a whole, suggests that outside: of the civic center 


the need for a hierarchy of streets: was hardly recognized. 


On the hand, the existence of thearers public of . 
later date at the foot of the hill upon which was situated the Acropolis 
of Athens is: convincing evidence that the. space around it was always considered 
as belonging to the public building zone, therefore proving the existence 


of at least this: main zoning subdivision. 


The growth of the city was regulated by emigration, temporary or 
permanent, to the different colonies overseas and by the founding of new 
cities, new cellules of Hellenic culture. It does not seem, therefore, 


that the main mother cities ever had to worry about overcrowding or the prob- 


lems. of housing large numbers of people all at one time. 
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However, after the Persian wars, at the climax of Athens? pros- 
perity in the Periclean age, the expanding commerce with the overseas 
possessions created the. need for new establishments of large size and an 
entirely new city was built in 465 B. C. at Piraeus, to accommodate the a7 
harbour of Athens (Pl. IX). 


Piraeus was designeil by a man of remarkable personality, an architect, 
philosopher, mathem+ztician, and statesman, full of the practical spirit 


of the Ionic race, Hippodamus: of Miletus. 


Many other cities, like Miletus itself and Rhodes are attributed 
to his design. Whether or not this assumption is correct, all new Greek 
cities from the fifth century on are regularly planned ,and 211 Greek 
geniuses, from Aristotle to Hippocrates, give building rules and regulations 
based on the principles applied by Hippodamus. Some of the main character- 
istics of Hippodamic city planning were probably imported from oriental 
civilizations, such as the Egyptian; some were the consequence of needs - 
recognized beforehand by the Greeks who designed the colonization centers. 
The name of Hippodamus represents for posterity.showever, a new tendency of 
erderly development, and his vork shovs: a keen observation of community 


needa, 


Piraeus was built with a gridiron plan on a narrow peninsula be- 
tween two harbours. The short streets connect the two waterfronts, the 
long ones, at right anglesto them, lead to the gates in the city walls 


toward Athens. 


The new city being only a commercial and practical expansion of 
Athens, the civic center is here reduced to few open and porticoed spaces 
along the main longitudinal street. The repetition of these spaces on 
the sime axis marks this street as definitely the most important of the 
town, A street parallel to it, but éloser to the large harbour, back of the 
plots left for warehouses on the waterfront, led the harbour’s heavy traffic 


directly to one gate of the city and thence: to Athens. 


The smaller plots, forming a dewelopment on the south-east corner of 


the town, may have been an older inhabited nucleus. 


The care in connecting this street layout to the new one shows the 


skill of the designer. 


‘ 


Thus, while in the plan of the re important older cities only 

the principle of zoning’ for a civic + el was recognized, in the plan 

of Piraeus the streets are given size corresponding to to their importance 
(hierarchy of streets) and the harbour’ s heavy traffic is taken away from 


the commercial zone (traffic needs dictating design). 


The next group consists of cities built for special purposes. 
The peculiar character of Greek organization throughout centuries of dewelop- 
ment made the Greeks build’ cities which assumed great importance independent 


of their economic or political power. 


’ These were the cities where a common religious belief brought people 
from all parts of the Greek-speaking world to worship at the shrine of a. 
god, or to hold the periodic celebrations which characterized the Hellenic 


civilization as a unit made up of many nations. 


Since the ninth century B. C. people had come..to Delphos to hear 
the famous ora:cle. Because of its international character, the city must 
have been comparable to a modern resort center. Probably large hotels , 
or something of the kind, were provided in order to shelter the fluctuat- 
ing population. Public buildings of some importance, the gymnasium, and 
the thermae served the needs of the stable community. However, the most 
important part of the city was the sacred zone with the sacred road start- 
ing from a gate in the Agora: and winding up the hill among temples and 


memorials. (Pl. X). 


The layout of this road and the buildings gathered within the. holy 
zone does not suggest an architectural composition. The sanctuaries 


are lined up at the two sides of the street in a disorderly manner. The 


customary Greek ability in balancing building volumes seems altogether A: 
lacking. A theater for shows of religious character was enclosed within 
the sacred zone, but no street facilities of convenient size. for taking 2 — 


large numbers of people to and from it were provided. | 


As we said before, this layout cannot even claim the typical Greek 
ability of composing the architectural group with an eye to the effect 
of the whole. Whether this is due to lack of civic pride on the part of 
the builders, most of the buildings having been built probably with funds 


provided and left by apprecietive out-of-town worshippers, or to the ig- 


norance of the religious bosses, is hard to say. 
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This seems more surprising because the city was an important one from 
very old times; it grew probably through successive additions, and its name 
is bound to the most important events and customs of Greek history. Lycurgus 
is said to have had Delphos’ advice before writing the Spartan constitution. 
People of liberal] minds took their slaves to Delphos to free them. The 
Athenians offered a group of statues to De! phos? oracle after the battle 
of Marathon. 

Olympia is another Greek city whose buildings were arranged for the 
purpose of satisfying peculiar needs. 

The first Olympic games are recorded to have been held in the year 
776 Be Ce, and to them the Greek calendar was related. The city never 
attained political power or organization of its own, and its main, if not 
only buildings, were the ones around the sacred zone where the national 
games and competitions were held. They were probably of great architectural 
effect, but no trace is left of wide streets for parades, or of. careful 
study of the means for moving huge crowds. 

Therefore, from the city planning point of view, at least, this city 
also is not as impressive as it could have been, in the light of the interest- 
ing purpose for which it had been built. : 

The third group consists of cities of expansion or colonies. 
The cities of expansion had been the training Field for Greek city planning 
long before its great century (Sth-4th Be C.). 

Hippodamus himself probably learned as much from what had been de- 
signed and built by the “reeks overseas as from the Egyptian or Western 
Asiatic samples he might have studied. 

We have seen that the races who inhabited the Western Mediterranean 
islands and the Greek peninsula had been seafaring peoples lone before the 
Dorians mixed with the Achaeans and the Pelasgi. Cretans and Phoenicians 
traded on all :Mediterranean shores and the Trojan- legend proves that Greeks 
traveled and probably settled in Asia Minor over ten centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

Among the most interesting older colonies is Ephesus, which, since 
it was. sacred to the goddess Artemis, had probably a fluctuating out-of-town 


- population almost as numerous as that of Delphos. 
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‘ Originally built on the seashore, Ephesus is recorded to have been 
inhabited: by the Amazans. about the Iith century B. C. The remnants of 
the Acropolis and the main. buildings there show that about the.7th 
-eéntury the Greeks had developed an important system of waterways which 
kept the harbour enclosed within the walls from becoming a swamp left 
by the retreating sea (Pl. XI1)- A main street over 1500 feet long, 
with porticoes 15 feet wide on both sides for pedestrians, and a 


road-way over 35 feet wide, connected the Agora to the harbour. 


A new harbour was built later with the new temple of the goddess 
reflecting its portico in the water. . 


Te is hari: to guess today what was the layout of the residential 
part of the city. However, the approaches to the new religious. center 
from the old Agora on the Acropolis, and from the two diagonal streets 
which converged at the temple doorstep, seem forerunners of Renaissance 


effects. 


Certainly the handling of building masses, waterways and views 
shows something far superior in comparison to similar elements at 
Delphos and closer to what we are accustomed to expect of Hellenic 


artists. 


This way of designing a general large scale layout paying the 
utmost attention to the architectural values has another application at 
Assos (Pl. xX). 


The long Agora is reached by flights of stairs at the narrow 

end cf a long trapezium. The long colonnades on both sides rhythmically 
convey the eye to the small isolated temple which blocks the secondary 
entrance to the place. The perfect balance of the unsymmetric masses 
is striking. | | | 

Assos was a Greek colony founded in Asia Minor abuut the 10th 
or 9th century B. C. Aristotle considered it a beautiful city when he 
was there about the middle of the 4th century. 


Syracuse (Pl. XII) is a Greek colony with very interesting 
city planning features. Already settled in the 7th century B. C., it -be- 
came later the capital of an independent Sicilian state which had consi- 


derable political power before the Roman conquest, and particularly about 
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the 4th century B. C. 

The first settlement was in the island of Ortygia on the lonic 
Seas Its Jayout was roughly of the gridiron type with two main streets 
running north-south on the long direction of the island. It is interest- 
ing to notice how the Agora and a religious center were built on the main- 
land right across a narrow channel of sea, thus marking a tendency to de- 
velop the city inland as soon as the little island had hecome too crowded. 

The section called Achradina was developed along the eastern shore 
of the mainland and in it were the main lighthouse of the harbour, a 
“huge market space with long porticoes and a temple dedicated to Zeus 
Olympicus. This section was probably the main industrial and commercial] 
one of the city. 

‘Tyche was a smaJler development on the northern shore with a civic 
center of its own and a temple dedicated to Tyche, the goddess of fortune. 

Neapolis, or new city, wes on the western side, again with its own 
civic center, a theater, temples, etc. 

Epipolis was in the highest region, at northwest of the original 
development. It was essentially a fortress. 
. These five separate developments which formed the city of Syracuse 
were protected by a single wall by the tyrant Dionysius in the 4th century 
Be C. Their essentially. different character, which remained such for 
many centuries, is an embryo of zoning subdivision. The existence of a 
Necropolis in a large area between Achradina and Neapolis also limited 
each zone expansion in at least one direction. ‘ 

Selinus (Pl. XIII), also in Sicily, was founded by Hermocrates in 
the 6th century Be Ce 

The gridiron scheme is clearly applied; the main streets cross 
each other at right angles close to the civic center, which occupies a 
large section on the north-east and south-east corners of this crossing. 
The main streets are about 30 feet wide, the secondary streets about 
12 feet.. . 

The simplicity. of the houses of Selinus, and their likeness in 


size as well as in appearance, suggest that the gridiron scheme was here 
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the natural consequence of the subdivision of the ground among the settlers 
rather than the work of an architecturally minded designer. Each building 
has two doors on the front: one for the house, one for the store. 


It is interesting to notice that the civic center with eleven 
temples, all exact ly orientated, occupies about one third of the space 
protected. by the city walls This small settlement of merchants and 
shopkeepers felt the need for magnificent public buildings and meeting 
spaces contrasting in a characteristic Hellenic way with the simplicity 
of their residences. 

Knydos (Pl. XIV), settled in the 6th century B. €. and, perhaps 
redesigned by Hippodamus, is the first Greek city to use the gridiron 


pian for a large community. 


A main street runs from the island south of the city itself to 
a gate in the walls. taking the traffic from the two harbours directly 


inland, a feature already noted at Piraeus. 


The city developed most on the east side of this main traffic 
street. The civic center was placed in view of the gulf, occupying the 


space Corresponding to a few of the city blocks. 


The custom of plotting out the space in regularly sized bl ccks, 
using some of them for the civic center and omitting the streets which 
would have defined the blocks thus occupied, is found in most of the 
Hippodamic cities’. 

The best example of such a practice is Miletus (Pl. XV). 

This colony, destroyed during the Persian wars in 494 B.C. was replanned 


and rebuilt on the designs of its great son, Hippodamus, around 479 B. C. 


The city ws an important trade center and the life of the citizens 


was centered 1t the waterfront and the harbour. 

Taking advantage: of the geogriphica:l conditions, Hippodamus 
placed an L-shaped series of open, porticoed spaces to form the Agora 
and the markets in the heart of the gridiron scheme. Theaters, stadia, 
and temples bordered this commerical center. The residential zones ad- 
joined it. 

Since the huge main avenue across the city, about 3000 feet long, 


went from one side wall to the other, the need for other traffic arteries 


within the walls disappeared. 
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The maximum length of the city was over 8000 feet. 


Priene, which fl qmrished about the 4th and 3rd centuries'B. GC, 
was a small city of about 5000 souls. The same civic pride which was 
noticeable in Selinus made Priene dedicate a proportionally huge space 


within its walled area for the civic ceater and the public buildings. 


The most interesting feature of this layout is its adaptation 
to the ground.. Built on a steep hillside. (Pl. XVI), the city kept 
the perfectly regular gridiron. Flights of sgfeps overcame the difference 
in level in the north-south streets, whereas the east-west ones were prac- 
tically level. The main streets are about 20 to 25 feet wide, the secon- 
-dary ones 14 

The civic center took a fascia about four: blocks wide climbing up- 
hill in the center of the city. The gymnasium and the stadium were at 
the foot of the hill; the theater and the temples -up high; the Agora, 
with porticoes, town hall and assembly house, in the center.. The 
main street bordered the Agora. Limestone paving was used for both 


roadway and sidewalks. 


A drainage an¢ sewage system and a water supply system were all 


carefully planned; they could compare favorably with moderna achievements. 


Alexandria (Pl. XVII) , planned at the end of the 4th century 
B. C. by Dinocrates, one of Alexander the Great’ s generals, kept the 
tradition of the gridiron plan. According to the historian Strabo, 
Canobic Street, main street of this famous city, was 100 feet wide, with 


porticoes all along its sides. 


The great lighthouse, built by Sostratos of Knydos, numbered 


among the seven wonders of the ancient world. 


Most of the cityblockswere of the sime size and a large part 
of the city was taken up by public buildings. The min Agora and the civ- 
ic center. were plac: on the side of Canobic Street. The Jewish - 
residential section was a city by itself on the north-east quarter of 
the plan. The Necropolis was outside the fortified walls which encircled 


the city on its three inland sides. 


Pergamum deve:loped mostly: in the 3rd century B. C. and 
reached its largest population, about 120,000 people, in the first and 


second centuries A. D. 
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The Acropolis (Pl. XI) is reminiscent of Hellenic grandeur with 

its four marketplaces situated around the theater on the crest of a 
hill. 

‘‘Below the theater is the Agora which marks the canter of the 
city’s daily life; still farther down, running into the pies, the rec- 
tangular blocks’?! of a gridiron layout. . 

Comparing this plan with the earlier one of Priene, we can see 

that the need to adapt the layout to the grade has caused the designer 
to abandon the gridiron rigidity when faced with the problem of climb- 
ing the hill. 


In order to give carriages and horses access to the civic center, 


winding roads were employed instead of steep flights of stairs. 


(To be concluded) 


lFrancis S. Swales:, ‘‘The Architect and the Grand Plan, 11,’? Pencil 
Points, May, 1931. 
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BOOKS AND BUILDINGS, ‘1449 ~ 1949 


One Hundred Great Architectural Books Most Influential 
“an Shaping the Architecture of the Western World 


‘Selected and arranged by Carrol] L. V. Meeks and exhibited 
in the Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University 
February 22 - March 16, 1949 


Fifteenth Century 


1) Leone Battista Alberti (1404 - 1472) 


De Re Aedificatoria Libri Decem,..Firenze, i4$5 (composed 


Editions 


James Leoni 


2) Vitruvius, De Architectura Libri Decem,.. First published in Rome in 


Editions exhibited: 


Italian. translation. by Barbaro, illustrations by 


1449 FF.) 
Paris, 1512 
“Strasbourg, 1541 
London, 1726 
London, 1755 
Bologna, 1782 


1485. 


Palladio, Vinegia, 1556 
Rusconi, Venice, 1590 
Perrault, Paris, 1684 
(second edition) 
Perrault, abridged, London, 
1692, 1703 
Wilkin’ s, London, 1812 
Morgan, Cambridge, 1926 
Essen, 1938 
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Also exhibited: 
Leonardo DaVinci (1452 - 1519) 


Photograph of modzi constructed from his 
manuscripts. 


Villard de Honnecourt, (thirteenth century), 
Facsimile, Paris, 1906 


Colonna, Francesco, Hypnerotomachia Poliphilt, 
Venice, 1499 


B. Sixteenth Century 


3) Sebastiano Serlio (1475-1552) 


Editions exhibited: 
Reigles.Generales de l'architecture, Book. Four, 
Antwerp, 1542 


Regolit Generali, Books 1 - § (Venice 155} 

Regoli Generali, Books 3 and 4 Toledo, 1552 

Regoli Generali, Books 1 - § Venice, 1559, 60, 62 
Regoli Generali, Pooks 1 and 2 Paris, 1590 


The first, second, third and 


fourth books London, 1611 
Regoli Generali, Rooks 1 - 7 Venice, 1619 
4) Giacomo Barozzio called Vignola (1507 - 1573) 


Regola dei Cinqui Ordini d'Architettura, Rome, 1563 


Le due Regole della prospettiva, Rome, 1583 
Editions exhibited: 
Regola de Cinque Ordini,... (polyglot) Amsterdam, 1642 
Regola delli Cingui Ordini, Rome, ca 1650 
Pierre Le Muet,,. Paris, 1632 
Nuernberg, 1675 
London, Joseph 


Moxon, 1694 


Augustin Charles d@ Aviler (1653-1700) Amsterdam, 1699 
Paris, 1720 
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Cours d’ architecture... 
Babel, (?) a 
Moisy, in Portugese 


Tuckerman, A.L. 


5) Andrea Palladio (1508-1580) 
I Quattro Libri dell'Architettura,... 


Editions Exhibited: 
Le Muet, 
Ware, (first edition in English by 
‘ Leoni, 1715) 
Hoppus, 


Gurlitt, 
Cabiati 


6) Jacques Androuet du Cerceau (1510-1585) 


Paris, 1738 
Paris, 1767: 
Paris, 1885 
New York, 1891 


Venice, 1570 


Amsterdam, 1682 


London, 1738 
London, 1736 
Paris, 1842 

Berlin, 1914 


(Milan, 1945) 


Les Plus Exceilents Bastiments de France,..Paris,1576- 


Philibert Delorme (1515-70) 


Nouvelle Inventions pour bien bastir... 


7) La Premiér Forms de !l'Architectiore de... 


Exhibited 


8) John Shute (died 1563) 
The First & Chief Groundes of Architecture... 


Exhibited facsimile 


9) Daniello Barbaro (1513-1570) | 


La Pratica della prospettiva,.. 


10) Domenico Fontana, (1543-1607) 


1579 


Paris, i561 
Paris, 1567-68 


Paris, 1626. 


London, 1563 
London, 1912 


Venice, 1569 


Della Transportatione dell 'Obelisco Vaticano, Rome, 1743 (first 


published 1590) 
11) Antonio Labacco (149f-1567) 


‘'Architettura (Rome, 1559) 
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C. Seventeenth Century 


12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 
16) 


17) 


18) 


Francois Blondel] (1618-1686) Paris 1675-1683 
Cours d'Architecture 


Francesco Rorromini (1599-1667) 
Opera del..Chiesa....della Sapienza.... |. Rome, 1720 
Opera della....Oratorio.... Rome, 1725 


Roland Freart de Chambray (d. 1676) 
Parallels de L'Architecture Antique et de la Moderne... 
Paris, 1650 


John Evelyn, London, 1723 
Antoine Babuty Deszgodetz (1653-1728) 


Les Edifices Antiques de Rome... Paris, 1779 
(First edition was Paris, 1682-3) 


Antoine Le Pautre (1621-1682 
Oeuvres d'Architecture.. Paris (1652) 


Jean Marot (1619-1679) 
Receutl des Plans, Profiles... Paris, 1676 


Claude Perrault, (1613-1688) 
Ordonnance des Cing Espéces de Colonnes.. Paris, 1684 


Andrea Pozzo (1642-1709) 
Perspectiva Pictorum et Architectorum... Rome, 169 3-i790 


Vincenzo Scamozzi (1552-1616 ; 
L'Idea Della Architettura Universale.... Venice, 1615 


Sir Henry Wotton, 
The Elements of Architecture London, 1624 


Others Exhibited: 


Giovanni Battista Falda, 


Li Giardini de Rome...17th cent Nuremburg 
(1690) 
lacobus Laurus, 
Antiquae Urbis Splendor... Rome, 1612- 
1641 


Le Fontane... . on Rome, 1670-75 


Giambattista Montana, 


Scielta da Varri Tempietti Antichi... 


Jacques Perret, 


Architectura et Perspectiva... 


D. German Books 


19) Paulus Decker, (1677-1713) 
Furstlischer Baumeister... 


20) -Wendel Dietterlein, (1550 - 1599) 


Architectura, 


'-21).- Johann Bernhard Fischer Von Erlach (1656 - 1723) 
Entwirf einer historischen Architektur,..— 


22) Joseph Furstenbach (1591 - 1667) 


Architectura Civilis.. 


Architecture Universalis... 


. 23). Leonhard: Cristoph Sturms (1669 - 1714) 
Prodromus Architecturae Goldmanntanae 


24) Jans Vredeman de Vries (1527 - 1604) 
Perspective..., Lugduni Batavorum 


25) Johann Joachim Wincklemann, (1717-1768). - 
Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der Griechischen Werke... 


Others Exhibited: 


‘Simon Bosboom (1614 - 1670) 
Van de Vyf Colomen... 


Marot and others, 


Suecia Antiqua et Moderna... 


Thurah, Vitruvius Danicus 


First editioa 
Exhibited. Second 


. . Amsterdam, 1670 


(1700) 


_Rome, 1624 


Frankfurt, 1602 


Augsbufg, 1711 


Nurnberg, 1655 


Vienna, 1721 
Leipzig, 1725 


Ulm, 1628 
Ulm, 1635 


Augusburg, 1714 


(1604-1605) 
Dresden und Leipzig 


1756 


London, 1676 


Copenhagen, 1746-49 
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E. Eighteenth Century’ 


28) 


29) 


30) 


31) 


32) 


33) 


34) 


35) 


36) 


37) 


Types of books included: treatises, patrern-books, travel and 


garden books. 


Robert Adam (1728-1792) 
P Ruins of the polace ef the Enperor Diocl.ttan.-. (London) 1754 


Robert and James Adam (d. 1794) a 
The Works in Architecture... oa London, 1773-1%22 


Jacques Francois Blondel 1774) 
Cours d'Architécture... Paris, 1771-1777 


Colin Carpbell (4,..1729) 


Vitruvius Britannicus.... London, 1715-1725 


Sir William Chambers (1726-1796) 
A.freutise on the Pecorative Part of Civil Architecture 
London, 1759 


Thomas Daniell (1749-1840) © 
Oriental Scenery London, 1795-1807 


James Gibbs (1682-1754) 
_A Book of Architecture... Py. ‘London, 1728 


Guarino Guarini (1624-1683) 
Architettura Civile... Turin, 1737 


William Kent (1634-1748) 
The Designs of Inigo Jones... London, 1770 


Batty Langley (1696-1751) 
Ancient Architecture Restored, and Improved... (London, 1742) 


Abbé Marc Antoine Laugier (711-1769) 
dn Essay on the Study and Practice of Architecture London, 1756 


Claude Nicholas Ledoux corse -1806) 
L'architecture... Paris, 1806 


(Lacking this, Ledoux was represented by Ravel 


and Moreux, Paris 1945) 


; 


38) 


39) 


40) 


41) 
42) 


43) 


44) 


45) 


46) 


47) 


48) 


49) 


6l'- 


James Malton (d. 1803) 


An Essay on British Cottage Architecture 


Jean Mariette, 
L'Architecture Francoise... 


Jean Marot, 


L'Architecture Francoise... 


Robert Morris (fl. 1754) 
Select Architecture 


“Jean Francois de Neufforge (1714-1791) 


Receuil Elementaire d'Architecture.. 


William Pain (1730-i790) Second Edition, 
“The Practical Builder.. 
The Builders's Companion... 


Charles Percier (1764 - 1838) and 
Pierre Fransois Léonard Fontaine (1756271853) 
Palais, Maisons... 


Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720-1778) 
Urbis Aeternae Vestigia... 


Giovanni Poleni, Marchese, 1683-1761 


Memorie Istoriche della Gran Cupola Del Tempio Vaticano... 


Humphrey Repton (1752-1818) 


Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening... 


Second edition, 
Sir John Soane (1753-1837) 


Sketches in Architecture 


James Stuart (1713-1788) and 
Nicholas Revett (1720-1804) 
The Antiquities of Athens 


London, 1804 


Second 


: Paris, 


Paris, 


London, 1755 


Paris, 


London, 1778 
Boston, 1792 
London, 1758 


Paris, 


Rome, 1742 


Padua, 


London, 


London, 


London, 


Edition 
1727 


1727 


1757-68 


1798 


1748 


1805 


1793 


1762-1830 
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$0) Abraham Swan 
The British Architect 


$1) Isaac Ware (d. 1766) 
A Complete Body cf Architecture... 


Designs of Inigo Jones and others 


$2) Robert Wood (1717-1771) 
The Ruins of Palmyra 


Alse Exhibited: 


Jacques Francois Blondel (1705-1774) 
De la Distribution des Maisons de Plaisance, 


Architecture Frangoitse... 


Germain Boffrand (1667-1754) 
Livre d’4rchitecture... 


Sir William Chambers (1726-1796) 
Plans...of the Gardens and Buildings of Kew... 


Also Exhibited 
Charles Louis Clerisseau (1722-1820) and 
J-G. LeGrand 


London, 1745 


London, 1756 
(London, 1757?) 


London, 1753 


Paris, 1737-38 


Paris, 1752-56 


Paris, 1745 


London, 1763 


Antiquités de la France, vol. 1, Monuments de Nismes 


(second edition) 


Ferdinando Galli da Bibbiena (1653-1743) 
L'Architettura Civile... 


Johannes Kip (1653-1722) and Leonard Knyff 
Britannia Illustrata... 


George Louis Le Rouge 
---Jardins Anglo-Chinois... 


Thomas Major (1720-1799) 
>.Les Ruines.de Paestum... 


Paris, 1804 


‘Paris,1711, and 
1777-83 


London (1709) 


Paris (1776-87) 


London, 1768 


. 
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Marie Joseph Peyre (1730-1785) 
OEuvres d'Architecture... 


Domenico de Rossi, ed. (1678-1742) 
Studio d'Architettura Civile... 


William Salmon (f1.1745) 
Palladio Londinensis.... 
F. Nineteenth Century 


53) William &. Bell 
Carpentry Made Easy... 


54) Asher PBerj2min (1773-1845). 
The Amevican Builder's Companion... 


55) Owen Biddle, (1774-1806) 
The Young Carpenter's Assistant... 


56) John Britton, (i771-1857) 


The History and Antiquities of 


Church of York... 


$7) Luigi Canina (1795-1856) 
L'Architettura Antica... 


$8) Cesar Daly (1811-1894) 
L'Architecture Privée du Siecle 


Volume " of the third series, Paris, 1877 


59) Jackson Downing 1852) 
Cottage Residences... 


60) Jean Nicolas Louis Durand (1760-1834) 
"Precis des Lecone d'Architecture 


61) Sir William Fairbairn (1789-1874) 


“On The Application of Cast Iron and Wrought Building Purpeses... 


Third edition, 


Paris, 1765 


Rome, 1702-21 


London, 1734 


Philadelphia (1858) 
Charlestown, 1806 


Philadelphia, 1805 


London, 1219 


1830-44 


New York, 1842 
London, 1842 


Paris, 1802-5 


London, 1864 
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62) 


63) 


64) 


65) 


67) 


68) 


69) 


70) 


71) 


72) 


73) 


74) 


75) 


.Eugene Clarence Gardner (1836-1915) 


Homes and How to Make Them 


Henry Budson Holly (1834-1892) 
Holly’‘s Country Seats... 


Sir Ebenezer Howard (1850-1928) 
To-morrow 


Heinrich Huebsch (1795-1863) 
Die Altchristlichen Kirchen... 


Jean-Cheries Krafft (1764-1833) 
Plans...des Plus Belles Maisons et des Hotels 
Construits a-Paris... 


Minard Lafever (:797-1854) 
The Modern Builder's Guide... 


Paul, Marie Letarouilly (1795-1855) 
Edifices de Rome Moderne.... 


John Claudius Loudon (1783-1843) 


Boston, 1874 
New York, 1863 
London, 1898 


Carlsruhe, 1862-63 


(Paris 1801-03?) 
New York, 1833 


Faris, 1840-68 


An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture... 


(Second ‘edit ion) 


Auguste Grandjean de Montigny (1776-1850) 
Architecture Toscune... 


Peter Nicholson (1765-1844) 
The Carpenter's New Guide... Eighth edition, 


Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin (1812-185 2) 
Contrasts (Third edition) 


London, 1835 
Paris, 1815 
Philadelphia, 1818 


Edinburgh, 1898 


The True Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture... 


John Ruskin 1819-1900) 
| ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
The Stones of Venice , 


Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1781-1841) 
Sammlung Architektonischer Entwi'rfe... 


London, 1841 


London, 1849 
New York, 1851 


(Berlin, 1829-35) 
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76) Baron Taylor 
Voyages Pittoresque Dans L'Ancienne France “Paris, 1645 


Britagne vol 


77) Mariana Schuyler Van Rensselaer (1851-1934) 7 
Henry Hobson Richardson and His Works Boston and 
New York 1388 


78) Calvert Vaux (1824-1895) 
Villas and Cottages... . New York, London, 
1857 


79) Eugene Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc (1814-1879) 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de l'Architecture Francaise... 
Paris, 1£54-6% 


80} Gervase Wheeler 
Homes for the People... cee New York, 1855 


Also Exhibited 


John Britton (1771-1857) and Augustus Pugin 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London... 
(Second edition) London, 1838 


Orson Squire Fowler (1809-1887) 
A Home for All... (Second edition) - New York, 1854 


Joseph Michael Gandy (1771-1845) 
Designs for Cottages, Cottage Farms... London, 1805 


Thomas F. Hunt 
Architettura Campestre...in the Modern or Italian Style 


Charles Pierre Joseph Normand (1765-1840) 
Receuil Varié de Plans. et de Fagades... Paris, 1815 


Charles Percier (1764-1838) and Pierre Francois Léonard Fontaine 
(1762-1853) 


Receuil de Décorations Intérieures... : Paris, 1812 


Samuel Sloan (1815-1884) 
The Model Architect... Philadelphia 
1852) 
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Austin A, Turner 
Villas on the Hudson... New York, 1860 


G. Tae Architectural Magazines 


: During the nineteenth century the professional magazines 
? gracually assumed some of the influential role hitherto 


exercised by books. The following list is selective: 


81) Revue Générale de l'Architecture et des Travaux Public 


volume 1, Paris, 1840 
82) The Builder volume 1, London, 1842-43 
$3) _ The American Architect and Building News,volume 1 Boston, 1876 
84) The Architectural Review volume 1 Boston, 1891 
85) The Architectural Record... ey volume | New York, 1891 
86) Der Architekt, volume 1 Vienna, 1895 
87) The Architeotural Review volume 1 London, 1896 
88) The Studio Special Numbers such as 
**The Art Revival in Austria’’, London, 1906 
- Also Exhibited: 
Progressive Architecture volume. XXIII, New York, 1948 
H. Twentieth Century 
90) Alfred H. Barr, Jr., (1902- ». Henry Russel! Hitchcock (1903- 
Philip Johnson and Lewis Mumford (1895- ) 

Modern Architects New York (c 1932) 
91) Hendrik Petrus Berlage (1856- ) 
 Gedanken Uber Stil in der Baukunst Leipzig, 1905 
92) Walter Gropius 1883- =) 


The New Architecture and the Bauhaus 


translated...by PB. Morton Shand 
(Second edition) — London and 
New York 1937 
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93) Charles Edouard Jeanneret-Gris (Le Corbusier) (1887- 


Vers une Architecture (Second edition) Paris (1924) 
94) J. Leslie Martin, Ben Nicholson (1894- ) and N. Gabo 
Civrete... London (1937) 


95) McKim (1847-1909), Meade (1846-1928) & White (1853-1906) 
A Monograph of the Work of McKim, Mead & White... New York (c1914- 


96) Herman Muthesius 
Wie Bau Ich Mein Haus? Munich, 1919 


97) Louis Henry Sullivan (1856-1924) 
Kindergarten Chats... (Third edition) New York, 1947 


98) Bruno Taut (1880-1938) 
Modern Architecture London, New 
York (1929) 


99) Frank Lloyd Wright (1869- ) 


Ausgefihrte Bauten und Entwtirfe Berlin (1910) 
Modern Architecture... Princeton, 1931 


1. For aid in making the selections and choosing the items to be exhi- 
bited I am indebted to 


John C. Coolidge 

Walter Creese 

Agnes Addison Gilchrist 
Talbot Hamlin 

Hrnry Russell Hitchcock 
Philip Hofer 

Fiske Kimball 

Richard Krautheimer 
Hugh Morrison 

James Grote Van Derpool 
Heathcote Woolsey 


‘My colleagues and students and the staff ofthe Sterling Library have 
rendered many services, especially Barbara Simison, and Henry Fuller but 
the responsibility for errors and omissions is mine. 
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S.A.H. MICROFILM PROJECT 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 
AND LISTINGS OF SPECIAL WORKS 


James Grote Van Derpool, Avery Librarian 


The guiding purpose which prompted the Society of Architectural 
Historians to szt up a Microfilm Project was to make readily available 
to Departments cf Architecture, material that would give both instructor 
and students a closer contact with same of the great theoreticians and 
practitioners of architecture. “The medium co the microfilm seemed 
the proper vehicle to provide duplication of valuable early books at 


a moderate cast to each institution. 


lt was: propcsed that a list of important books be assembled and 


printed in the journal of the Society and to request Avery Memoriel 


Architectural Library to act as the microfilm agency. 


I am glad to report that Avery Library is willing to serve in this 


connection at your pleasure. The compilation of the preliminary list pre- 


‘sents a more difficult situation, since the needs of interested depart- 


ments may well] be quite different. It was thought unwise to include 
recent or readily available books that might involve an interpretation 
of copyright laws or merely compete with book dea:lers. As a consequence 
the list here assembled should be regarded as preliminary and may grow 


according to the needs of the membership and the scope of the project. 


Each book listed is available in the Avery Collection and can be 
microfilmed on short notice at a cost of three cents per two-page negative 
exposure. We do request that e:2ch order give author, title and date 
of publication. In the case of zn order for a limited number of pages 


or illustrations, page numbers or illustration numbers are necessary. 


‘Communications should be sent to the Avery Librarian, Avery Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. Completed orders and bills will 


@« 


be mailed directly to the institution or individual designated on the 


order. 
Columbia University 
Preliminary List of Books for Microfilming for 
the Society of Architectural Historians 
Italy A 


1. Alberti, Leone Battista, 1404-1472 
De re aedificatoria libb. xX 


Florence, 1485. 


26 L'architectere et art Caster ine 


Traduicts en francoise par Jan Martin. 
‘Paris, 1553. 
3. ----- The Architecture of Leon Battista Alberti 
Translated by James Leoni.. 
London, 1726 
4. Bellori, Giovanni Pietro, 1615?-1696 
Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti moederni ... 


Roma, 1672. 


5+ Galli da Bibbiena, Ferdinando, 1653-1743 
L'architettura civile ... 
‘Parma, 1711 
6. Labacco, Antonio, d. circa 1580 
Libro d'Antonio Labacco appartenente a L'architettura. 
Rome, 1552. 
7. (Palladio, Andrea, 1518-1580. 
I quattro libri dell'architettura. 
Venice, 1570 


8.0 I quattro libri dell'architettura. 
Venice, 1601. 
9. eee Les quatre livres de l'architecture ... 
Paris, 1650. 
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10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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-~--~ The architecture of A. Palladio; in four bocks. 
Transiated by Giacomo Leoni. With notes and remarks of |. 
Inigo Jones... 
2 vols. London, 1742 
----~ Le fabbriche e i disegni di Andrea Palladio ... 4 vols. 
Vicenza, 1776-83. 


Ge terme det Romani ... 
Vicenza, 1785 


Pozzo, Andrea 
Perspectiva pictorum et architectorum ... 2 vols. 
Rome, 1693-1700. 


vrata Rules and examples of perspective ... 


Transiated by john James. 
London, 1707? 


Guarini, Guarino, 1624-1683 
Dissegni d'architettura civile ... 
Turin, 1686. 


Scamozzi, Vincenzo, 1552-1616 
A brief and plain description of the five orders ... 
London, 1676 


Discorsi sopra l'antichita di Roma. 
Venice, 1582. 


---— Grontregulen der bow-const ... 
Amsterdam, 1640. 


pron ented L'idea della architettura universale. 2 vols. in 1 
Venice, 1615. 


men The mirror of architecture ... (Part translated by Sir 
Henry Wotton) 


London, 1670 


Serlio, Sebastiano, 1475-1552 
Die aldervermaertste antique edificien ... 
Antwerp, 1546. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


----~ Des antiquites, le troisiesme livre translate d’italien en 
franchois ... 


Antwerp, 1550. 


Extraordinario libro di architettura ... 
Lyons, 1551. 


----~ The first -fift booke of architecture ... § vols, in 1 
London, 1611. 


-----Libro primo -sesto d’architettura ... 6 vols. in 1 
Venice, 1566. 


anna Il trimo -quinto libro d'architettura ... 5 vols. in 2 


----- Il primo -quinto libro d'architettura ... § vois. in 1 
Venice 1551 


Regole generali di architettura ... 
Venice, 1537 


----- Reigles generales de l'architecture ... 


Antwerp, 1545 


Il settimo litro d!iarchitettura ... 
Venice, 1584. 


Vignola, Giacomo Bareszio, called, 1507-1573 
Le due regole della prospettiva practica ... 
Rome, 1583. 


Regola delli cinque ordinis d'architettura, 
Rome, 1563. 


on Regola delli cinque ordini d'architettura ... con la nuove 
aggionta di Michel-Angelo Buonaroti ... Text in Italian, 
Dutch, French, and German. Amsterdam, 1617. 


Vitruvius Pollio. 
De Architettura. 
Rome, 1486. 


De architecture libri decem... 
Florence, 1496. 


. 
- 
Paris, i545-47. 
‘ 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


« 


De architectura libri decem... 
Venice, 1497. 


M. Vitruvius-per Iocundum solito castigaticr ... cum figuris 
et tabula... Venice, 1511. 


Di Lucio Vitruvio Pollione de Architettura. Traducti de 
Latino in vulgare ... Translated by Cesariano. 


Como, 1521. 


De architectura libri decem ... Additis lulij Frontini De 
Aqueductibus ... Lyons, 1523. 


M. Vitruvii, viri suae professionis pertissimi de architectura 
Libri decem. Ryff translation (First German) 


Argentoratum, 1543. 


Gulielmi Philandri Castilionii Galli ... in decem libros 
M. Vitruvit Pollionis ... annotationes. 


Paris, 1545. 


Architecture, ou, Art de Bien Bastir de Marc. Vitruvius Pollion ... 
(Pilates by Jean Goujon) Paris, 1547. 


I dieci libri dell'architettura. Translated by Daniel 
Barbaro. 


Vinegia, 1556. 


M. Vitruvio Pollion de Architectura .. traduzidos de latin en 
castellano ... Translated by Miquel de Urrea. 


Alcala de Henares, 1582. 


Architecture, ou, Art de bien bastir. 
Translated by Jean Martin. 


Geneva, 1618. 


Les dix livres d'architecture de Vitruve ... 
Translated by Claude Perrault. 


Paris, 1673. 


The architecture of M. Vitruvius Pollio ... 
Translated by W. Newton. 


London, 1791. 


. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


5S. 


56. 


57. 


France B 


Alberti, Leone Battista, 
See under 


Androuet du Cerceau, Jacques, fl., 1549-1584. 
Livre d'architecture ... 


Paris, 1559. 


~---- Les plus excellents bastiments de France. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1576-1575. 
Berain, Jean 
Ornaumens inventez par J. Berain. 


Paris, c.1700 


Blondel, Francois, 16!7 or 18-1686 
Cours d'architecture enseigne dans L'Acadamie royale d'archi- 
tecture. 3 vols. in 2 
Paris, 1752-56. 


Blondel, Jacques Francois, 1705-1774. 
Architecture francoise, ou, Recueil des plans, elevations, 
COUPES: 4 vols. in 3 


Paris, 1675-33. 
Boffrand, Germain, 1667-1754. 
Livre d’architecture ... 
Paris, 1745. 
Briseux, Charles Etienne, 1660-1754. 
L'art de batir des maisons de campagne ... 2 vols. 
Paris, 1761. 


ia baat Traite du beau essentiel dans les arts ... 
- Paris, 1752. 


Delorme, Philivert, 15157-1570 
Nouvelles inventions pour bien bastir ... 
Paris, 1561. 


~-n.. Architecture de Philibert de l'Orme ... 
Rouen, 1648. 


= 


Freart de Chambray, Roland, d. 1676? 
See under England. 


58. Laugier, Mare Antoine, 1711-1769. 
Essai sur l'architecture. Nouvelle edition. 
Faris, 1755. 


Observations sur l'architecture. 
A la Haye, 1765. 


60. Le Clerc, Sabastien, 1637-1714. 
Traite d'architecture avec des remarques ... tres utiles. 


2 vols. 
Paris, 1714, 


61. Ledoux, Cleude Nico!:ts, 1736-1806. 
Architecture de C. N. Ledoux ... Ed. by D. Ramee. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1847. 


62. Le Muet, Pierre, 1591-1669. 
Maniere de bastir pour touttes sortes de personnes ... 


Paris, 1623. 


The art of fair building ... 
London, 1675. 


64. Le Pautre, Antoine, 1621-1691. 
Les Geuvres d'architecture. 


Paris, 1l6--. 
65. Mariette, Jean, (?) 1654-1742. 


L'architectura francoise, ou recueil des plans... des eglises, 
palais, hotels et maisons ... 3 vols. 


Paris; 1727-29. 


66. Marot, Jean, 1619(?)-1679. 
Le magnifique chasteau de Richelieu ... 


Paris (?)--16--? 


Gs. ‘eames Recueil des plans, profils et elevations des plusteurs 
palais, chasteaux, eglises, sepultures, grotes et hostels, 
batis dans Paris ... 


* 
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67a. ---~~-) L’ Architecture francoise ou recueil des plans, elevations coupes 
et profils des eglises, palais, hotels & maisons particulieres de 
Paris, * des chasteaux & maisons de Campagne ou de plaisance des 
environs & de plusieurs autres endroits de France. 
rare Ist edition, Paris, neds, circa 1670 


68.----- Mortet, Victor, 1855-1914 
Recueil de textes relatifs a l'histoire de lL'architecture 
AI-XII 
Siecles ... Paris, 1911. 
a Recueil de textes relatifs a l'histoire de l'architecture ... 
XII-XIII siecles ... Paris; 1929- 


Palladio Andrea 
See under Jtaly 
70. -Patte, Pierre, 1723-1814. 


Monumers eriges en France a la gloire de Louis XV... 
Paris, 1765 


Perrault, 1613-1688 
See under England. © 


71. Peyre, Marie Joseph, 1730-1785 
Oeuvres d'architecture de Marie-Joseph Peyre ... 
Paris, 1795. 


72. Rondelet, Antoine, 1785-1863 
Essai historique sur le pont de Rtalto. 
Paris, 1837. 


73. Memoire historique sur le dome du Pantheon, francais. 
Paris, DuPont, 1797 


74, -----Memoire historique sur le dome du Pantheon francais, avec = q 
i une addition sur la construction de cette eglise et la restau- ee ; 
ration des piliers du dome. Paris, 1814, a 


te et pratique d Liart de batir .:. 
Paris, 1838-1855. © 


Serlio, Sebastiano 
See under Italy. 


Vitruvius, Pollio 
See under Italy. 


England-C 


76. Adam, James, de-1794 - Vol. I & Il. 
Robert, 1728-1792 
William, d.1822-vol. III. 
The works in architecture of Robert and James Adam. 
London, 1773-1822. 
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77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Alberti, Leone Battista 


See under Italy. 


Britton, John, 1771-1857 


The architectural antiquities of Great Britain ... § vols. 
London, 1807-26. 


Cameron, Charles 


The baths of the Romans ... 
London, 1772. 


Campbell, Colin, d.1729. 
Vitruvius Britannicus ... § vols. 
London, 17:5-71. 
{Yols. 4 & 5 ed. by Wolfe and Gandon)- 
(See also under Richardson, George). 
Chambers, Sir William, 1726-1796. 
Designs of Chinese buildings ... 
London, 1757. 


~---- A dissertation on criental gardening. 
London, 1772: 


~--~~ A treatise on civil architecture ... 2nd edition, 
London, 1768. 


Freart de Chambray, Roland, d. 1676? 
A:parallel of the ancient architecture with the modern ... 


Translated by John Evelyn. 
: London, 1664. 


----- Parallele de l'architecture antique et de la moderne ... 
Paris, 1684? 


Gandy, Joseph, 1771-1843. 
Designs for cottages, cottage farms, and other rural buildings... 


London, 1805. 


Rural architecture ... 


London, 1806 


87. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


O94, 


9S. 


. ‘96. 


Gibbs, 


~---~ Kules for drawing the several parts of architecture ... 3rd ed. 


James, 1682-1754. 
A book of architecture ... 


London, 


London, 


Halfpenny, John and -----~- » William. 


Jones, 


Kent, 
See 


The modern builder's assistant ... 


London, 


1728, 


1753. 


1757. 


New designs for Chinese temples ... 4 parts in 1 vol. 


Practical architecture ... 


Inigo, 1573-1652. 


The designs of ae anaes «++ Published by William Kent .-- 


William, 1684-1748. 
Jones, Inigo. 


Kip, Johannes, i653-1722. 
Nouveau theatre de la Grande Bretagne ... Part I. 


Langley, Batty, 1696-1751. 
Ancient architecture, rectered and improved ... 


(A later edition titled ‘‘Gothic architecture, improved 


by rules...’’) 


London, 


Sth ed. 


London, 


London, 


London, 


London, 


The builder's compleat assistant ... 


The city and country builder's and workman's treasury of 


designs... 


London, 


London, 


1750-1752. 


1730. 


1727. 


17723. 


1742. 


1751. 


1756. 


88. 
is 
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97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104, 


105. 
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Le Muet, Pierre 
See under France. 


Malton, Thomas, 1726-1801. : 
A compleat treatise on perspective in theory and practice. 


Morris, Robert, fl. 1754, 
Lectures on architecture ... 2-vols. in 1 


London, 1734-36. 


----+ Select architecture 
London, 1757. 
Pain, William, 1730-1790? 
Pain's British. Palladio.... 
Lonion, 1788. 


ae The practical house carpenter; or,. Youth's instructor ... 
London, 1789. 


~---- The builder's companion, and workman's general assistant ... 
London, 1758, 


Paine, James, 1725-1789, 
Plans, elevations, and sections, of noblemen and gentlemen's 
houses 3 vols. 


London, 1767 -83 


Palladio, Andrea. 
See under Italy. 


Perrault, Claude, 1613-1688. 
A treatise of the five orders of columns in architecture ... 
Translated by John James. 
“London, 1708. 


Pozzo, Andrea. 
See under Italy. 


Pugin, Augustus, 1762-1832. 
Examples of Gothic architecture ... 3 vols. 
London, 1831-38 


See also under Britton, John. 
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i464, Contrasts London, 1836. 
107. -—--—— The present state of ecclesiastical architecture in England. 
London, 1843. 
108. ----- The true principles of pointed or Christian architecture ... 


London, 1841, | 


109. Richardser, George, 1736?-1817? 
The New Vitruvius Britannicus ... 2 vols. 


London, 1802-08. 


Scamozz i, Vincenzo. 
See under Italy. 


Serlio, Sebastiano. 
See under Italy. 


lit -Shute, John, d.1563. 
The first and chief groundes of architecture see 


London, 1563. 


111. Soane, Sir John, 1753-1837. 
Designs for public and private buildings ... 
London, 1828. 


112. ----- Designs in architecture ... 
London, 1778. 
113. Lisasiob Plans, elevations and sections of buildings ... 
London, 1788. 
Sketches in architecture ... 


London, 1798. 


115. Stuart, James, 1713-1788, and Revett, Nicholas, 1722-1804. 
The antiquities of Athens ... § vols. 


London, 1762-1830. 


116. Swan, Abraham 
The British architect; or, the builder's treasury of . 
staircases ... American reprint. 
Philadelphisy 1775. 
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117. 


~ 


119. 


120. 


121. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


----- A ccllection of designs in architecture ... 
London, pi 


Vitruvius Pollio 
See under Italy. 


Ware, isaac, d. 1766. 
A complete body of architecture ... 
London, 1756. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 1568-1639. 
The elements of architecture ... 
London, 1624. 
Germany D 
Bockler, Geerg Andrens, fl. 1643-1685. 
Architectura curtosa nova ... 
Nuremberg, 1664. 
snide Theatrum machinarum novum ... 
Nuremberg, 1585. 
Decker, Paul, 1667-1713 
Ausfuhrliche anleitung cur civil bau-kunst ... 3 vols. 
Nuremberg, 
Dietterlin, Wende}, 15507-1599? 
Architectura ... $ parts in 1 volume. 
Nuremberg, 1593-1598. 
Furtenbach, Joseph, 1591-1667. 
Architectura civilis ... 
Pe Uln, 16 28. 
Architectura martialis ... 
Ulm, 1630 
----- Architectura privata ... 
Augsburg, 1631. 
en Architectura recreationis ... 


Augsburg, 1649. 


122. 

127. 


128. Architectura universalis ... 
Ulm, 1635. 


129. Goldmann, Nicolaus, 1611-1665. 


Vollstandige anweisung zu der civil-bau-kunst ... 
(edited by Le. C. Sturm) 


Leipzig, 1708. 
130. Krammer, Gabriel, d. 1611 (?) 
Architectura, von den funf sevlen sambt iren ornamenten .... 
Coln, cl1616. 
131. Meyer (or Mayer), Daniel, 1576-1630. 
Frankfurt aM., 1612. 


Ryff, Walter 
See under Italy, under Vitruvius Pollio. 


132+ Sandrart, Joachim von, 1608-1628. 
Sculptrae veteris admiranda ... 


Frankfurt a Me, 1680. 


Teutsche academte der bau-btldhauer und maler-kunst ... 
(Revised by J. J. Volkmann) ? yols. 


nuremberg, 1768-1775. 


134. Schinkel, Karl Friedrich, 1781-13841. 
Sammlung architektonischer entwurfe ... (20 plates lacking). 


Berlin, 1240. 


Sammlung architektonischer, entwurfe ... 
Berlin, 1858. 


136. -~--- Aus Schinkel'’s nachluss.... 4.vols. 
Berlin, 1862-64. 


137, anmme Grundlage der praktischen baukunst ... 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1835-41. 


138. Schubler, Johann Jacob, 1689-1842. 
Nutzliche vorstellung ... stuben oefen ... 


Nuremberg, 1728. 


: 
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139. Nutzliche vorstellung ... repositoria ... und-medaillen-schrancke, 
Nuremberg, 1730. 


140. ------ Nutzliche anweisung zur ... zimmermanns-kunst. 


Nuremberg, 1731. 


Perspectiva ...2 vols. 


Nuremberg, 1749-53. 

142. ----- Erste (bis zwantzigste) ausgabe... 
Augsburg, 1765. 

143. ----- Recreations perspectives ... cabinets de berceaus, cages ... 
Nuremberg, !732. 

144. Synopsis architecturae civilis ecleclicae ... 


Nuremberg, i732. 


145. Sturm, Leonhard Christoph, 1669-1719. 
Der auserlessneste ... antiquen-baw-kunst ... verneuerte 


Goidmann ... civil-bau-kunst ... Augsburg 
146. ----- Leonhard Christoph Sturm ... crehitectonische retse-cmmerskugen .. 


Augsburg, i719. 


Freundlicher wett-streit ... krieges-bau-kunst ... 
Augsburg, 1718. 


148. ----- Grundliche und practische unterweisung ... fang-schlaussen und 
roll-brucken ... Augsburg, 1715. 


0 Prodromus architecturae Goldmannianae ... 
Augsburg, 1714. 


150. ----- Vollstandige anweisung die ... bogen-stellungen ... 
Augsburg, 1718. 


151. ----- Die unentbahrliche regel der symmetrie ... 


Augsburg, 1720. 


152. Wilhelm, Johann, fl. 1649-1669. 
Architectura civilis 


Frankfurt A M. ’ 1649. 
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Vitruvius Pollio 
See uncer Italy. 


153. Vries, Vredeman de, 1527-1604? 
Architectura e+e Antwerp, 1577. 


154, ----- Hortorum, viridariorumque ... 
Antwerp, 1583. 


«anus 2 vols. in 1 
Leyden, (1604)-05. 


156. Keyser, Hendrik de, 1565-1621. 
Architectura moderna ... Amsterdam, 1631. 


157. Post, Pieter, 1608~-!64?. 
Les ouvrages d'architecture ordonnez par Pierre Post ... 
8 parts in 1 vol. Leyden, 17i5. 


158. Rademaker, Abraham, 1675-1735. 


Spiegel van Amstertams zomervreugd, op de Lorpen Amstelveen, 
slooten, en der Overtoom ... Amsterdam, c.1720. 


Scamozzi, Vincenzo 
See under Italy. 


Serlio, Sebastiano 
See under Italy. 


159, Vingboons, Philips, 1607-08 - 1675 
Gronden en afbeeldsels der voornaamste gebouwen ... 
2 vols. in 1 Amsterdam, 1665-74. 


Vitruvius Pollio 
See under Italy. 


United States of America F 


160. Benjamin, Asher, 1773-1845, 
The American builder's companion ... 2nd edition. 
Boston, 181i. 


aaa The American builder's companion ... 6th edition, cor. and 
enl. ... with Grecian architecture. 


Boston, 


: 
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162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171, 


172. 


173. 


----~ The country builder's assistant ... 3rd edition. 
Greenfield, Mass., 1805. 


Elements of architecture 
Boston, 1843. 


omennee The practical house carpenter ... 
Boston, 1830. 


tece oF architecture 
Boston and New York, 1833. 


Rudiments of architecture ... 
Boston, 1814. 


----- Rudiments of architecture... enlarged ... 2nd edition. 
Boston, 12820. 


Biddle, Owen, 1774-1806. 
The young carpenter's assistant ... and ed. 
Philadelphia, 1815. 


eee An improved and enlarged edition of Biddle's Young carpenter's 
assistant .... by John Haviland. 
Philadelphia, 1837. 


Haviland, John, 1792-1852, and Bridgport, Hugh. 
The builder's assistant ... 3 vols. 


Philadelphia, 1818-1821. 


----- See also under Biddle, Owen. 


Hills, Chester 
The builder's guide ... 2 vols. in 1 
New York, 1836. 


----- The builders’ guide ... revised and improved ... by H. Austin 
: and Henry Barnard ... Hartford, 1846. 


Hopkins, Bishop John Henry, 1792-1868. 
Essay on Gothic architecture ... 


Burlington, Vermont, 1836 


: 


36 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


Lafever, Minard, 1797-1854. 
The architectural constructor ... 


New York, 
~-~-- The beauties of modern architecture ... 

New York, 
The modern builders!’ guide... 

New York, 


----- The young builder's general instructor ... 
New York, 


Norman, John, 1748-18:7. 
The town and country builder's assistant ... 


1856. 


1835. 


18 33. 


1829. 


Boston, 1787. 


Swan, Abraham 
See under England, 


: 
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7 must infer that the number of scholars. active in those areas is much 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY © 


This is the ‘second report of this kind to be published in the Journal 
of S. A. H. The first appeared in vol. IV nos. 3-4 in 1944.” At that 
‘time some seventy-five reports were in hand, now there are nearly a 
“hundred. However, the distribution of fields of interest has changed 
very ‘little. At that time about half were concerned with the architec- 
ture of the nineteenth century. This is still the case, with the further 
consideration that two thirds of our members report that their primary 
field of interest is North American architecture. This can be broken 
down :as follows, the nineteenth century first, with the Colonial period 
‘a trailing second and the twentieth century a weak third. Other fields 
of interest -in order. are: . 


Medieval. 
Latin America 
The Renaissance 
Antiquity 

City Planning 
The Near East. 


The Middle Ages and Latin America are drawing an equal nantaen of 
scholars but neither approaches the popularity of the twentieth century. 
In the Renaissance in Europe five of the seven scholars reporting are 
concerned primarily with Iticly. Thefe is a greater rise ‘in interest 
in the Italian Renaissance, (professional student s are also showing more 
appreciation for that period) than we, who were brought up in the late: 
days of McKim, Meade and White, ‘would have expected for another decade. 


Antiquity and the Near East are not very well represented by our 


membership, since both have well org@nized societies of their'own. We 


greater than our Figures would To some ‘extent this is true 
for the Middle Ages as well. Conelusions based on the reports of our mem- 
bers cannot, in any case, be taken as representative of the whole field 


of current research in architetural history since our society and our 


x 
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journal, quite properly, seem to be particularly important in fields not 
already organized. S. A. H. members by covering otherwise neglected 


historical areas are achieving a cohesion of their own. 


The number of biographical projects is greatly increased over that 
of 1944, although some of the same names reappear such as Strickland, 
Austin, Latrobe and Downing. Latrobe is being studied more than any 
other individual. No less than six persons have indicated that they 
are working on one aspect:or another of his career. In 1944 the Ita- 
lians being studied were Vignola and Vasari. Today we can add Pirro 
Ligorio,Guarino Guarini, Alberti and Peruzzi. The only other European 
named is Aliriso (?) Cano. Additional Americans named are: Asher 
Benjamin, Paul Cret, Charles Elliot Norton’ s circle, James Gallier, Sr., 
-A. J. Davis, Dorald Barthelme, Joseph Silsbee, W. rm Preston, William 
Tinsley, the Robert C. Longs, Minard Lafever, Isaiah Rogers, and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 


The number of regional studies of American architecture is also en- 
larged. Places named include ‘ ‘Nineteenth Century Detroit’’; Spring- 
‘field, Missouri; Kentucky; Kansas; St. Louis; Baltimore; New Haven; 
Cahokia, Illinois; Philadelphia; Pennsylvania; ‘‘Lower French Louisiana’? ; 
Leuisiana..in general; ard ‘the Connecticut Valley. 

There are projects dealing with churches in specific areas as 
follows: ‘‘Early Church Architecture in the Western Reserve’’, ‘ ‘Nine- 
teenth Century Church Architecture in Syracuse’’, ‘ ‘Yankee Gothic - Gothic 


Revival Churches in New England?’ . 


American domestic architecture is being studied as follows: Adena, 
Ohio (Latrobe), The Kelley House, Columbus, Ohio; Domestic Architecture 
of the Seventeenth Century in Massachusetts; ‘ ‘The Homes: of the Mountain 
West before 1880,°? ‘Old Richmond Neighborhoods?’ (in press) ard 
**Seventeenth Century Plymouth’? . A related topic is ‘‘The Interiors of. 


American River and Coastal Steamers.?? 


Other American subjects of character are: tro studics 
of the State Capitol of Ohio at Columbus; ‘‘O]d Northwest: Architecture 


(in press); ‘‘The Competition for the Centennial Exposition of 1876 **; 
‘Oriental Influence on American Architecture 1929 - 1920'’5 ‘‘Mining 
Towns of the West’’; ‘‘Art on Main Street’? (in press) and European 
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and American Architecture since 1800’’. Broader ranging American sub- 
jects include: ‘‘A History of American Architecture’? ; © ‘American 
Architecture 1789 - 1860, Trade or Profession’? ; ‘ ‘The Architecture of 
Colonial America’? ; and ‘ ‘Hemisphere Architecture’’. 


Special topics outside of the United States include the following: 
Samothrace; Leptis Magna; Dura-Europos; Olynthus; Antigua, Guatemala; 
Trinidad, B.W.1.; ‘Chartres in the Eleventh Century? Cluny; * Colonial 
Architecture in Mexico;?? **The Vault in Persian ‘Architecture’? ; Masdsid - 
i Djuma, Ispahan; ‘ ‘The Corpus of Iranian and Islamic Architecture’? ; 
and The Chateau-Neuf at Versailles. Another Latin-American subject 


is ‘*Les Catedrales de America.’ 


Some of the subjects already listed are concerned with building types 
as such; in addition there are: ‘‘Americin College Architecture 1890 - 
1950?’ ; and two dealing with churches, ‘‘Religious Buildings’’ and ‘‘Ca- 


tholic Ecclesiastical Architecture.’ ‘ ‘Berkshire Mills, A 


Study of Mill Building’? will be important, too. 


One of the more fruitful lines of inquiry in architectural history 
is the investigation of structural means. This line is being pursued 
from several engles; ‘*Iron and Architecture, a Study of Building and 
Invention from Antiquity to 1860’? ‘Rammed Earth Construction’? ; ‘The 
Log Cabin’’; ‘ ‘Metal Roof ing?? ; ‘(Original Pioneer Construction Methods?’ ; 


‘*The Pedigree of the American Mansard Roof??. 


Four of our members report special studies in the field of City 
Planning, some of them historical, some of them analytical such as: 
‘“‘City Planning Aesthetics’? and the ‘‘Theory of City Form, Past and 


Present’’. 


An important trend, one which speaks well for the increasing signi- 
ficance of our work, is the larger number of topics dealing with the 
history of ideas or the relation between architecture and culture in its 
broadest sense, such as: ‘‘Architectural Aesthetics’’, ‘‘The Influence 
of Economic Change on Architectural Styles’’; an ‘‘Amilysis of Region- 
al Variations in American Architecture’? ; ‘‘The Theory of Picturesque 
Eclecticism?’; The history of ‘*The Idea: of Organic Expression in 
Amer iean Architecture? ; **Socialism and American Art??; **The French 


Academic Tradition in Architecture’? ; ‘Classicism’? ; ‘The History of 
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the House in Terms of the Life: that Created It’?’;° ‘‘A Cultural Survey 

of American Architecture’’, ‘‘Evolution of the Profession of Architeécture’’. 

There are also two revaluations, one of American domestic architecture 

in the late nineteenth century called ‘‘The Cottage Style’; the other, 

a milestone, ‘Victorian Architecture in England’?. . 
Essential investigation is clearly under way and with an ‘appropriate 

diversification of approach. The great problem, as we all know, is 

publication. It is a matter of serious concern that high costs are 

holding up important monographs. It may be that this is not just . 

temporary condition but an evolutionary change and that some new instru- 

ment for the dissemination of ideas is called for. Perhaps the need 

will call it forth, as it so often has. As a transitional remedy we must 

depend more and more on serii:L publication in journals like our own. 

Collective efforts are more likely to succeed-than individualistic ones. 

With the cheering increase in our membership and particulirly in the 

number of sustaining institutions it should soon be possible for our Journal 


to publish more and longer articles. 
Carroll L V. Meeks. 


“Yale University 
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BOOK REVIE#®S 


Medieval Russian Churches. Py Samuel Hazzard Cross; edited by Kenneth 
_ John Conant. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Medieval Academy of America, 
1949, $7.50. 


The Medievai Academy of America has given distinguished publication 
to these four papers by the iate Samuel Hazzari Cross. Mr. Conant’ s 
preface includes a brief sketch of Dr. Cross’ s career end forms as well 
a graceful tribute to him as a scholar; the book becomes thereby a 


fitting memorial to its gsuthor’s valuable work. 


The chapters are based on public lectures; they are therefore general 
and non-technical in tone. Dr. Cross - not himself an architect or a 
trained archeologist - was attempting to present the accompiishments 
of the various schools’ of Russian church architecture as an essential 
partof the development of Russian culture. He succeeds; the lectures 
are clear, well organized, simply expressed, and the illustrations are 


well chosen, ample in number, and unusually well reproduced. 


Such an approach as the author’ s has both its advanteges and its dis-~ 
advantages. It leads, for instance, to an excellent account of the 
relation between the different loca! schools, and it entails a valuable 
_discussion.of the existing fragments of early mural decoration as 
essential to the subject. On the other haid, there is a total lack of 
consideration of the techniques of construction and their architectural 
effects, anc “Little attempt at precise delimitation of the influences 
at work in any single example. Moreover, although the change from pure 
early Byzantine types of plan to the relatively wide, much broken up 
Russian types is mentioned, its causes are not; it is never explained 


in terms of either function or tradition. 
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Dr. Cross hes Jittle to say about the basic problem of the relative 
importance of infiuences from Armenia, Georgia, or areas further east. 
The pointed ogee-curved dome - which later developed into the onion type 
- he sees chiefly as an attempt to make the hemispherical dome more practical 
in snowy climates. The origins of the surface decoration of the Vladimir 
school he finds entirely in the Romanesaue of the West, despite the ob- 
viously ‘oriental’? types of beasts that occur in them. In fact, he says, 
the only real Eastern influence he can identify is to be seen in the 
high ‘‘tent-roofs’’? of northern timber churches, which were later widely 
adapted into the masonry style of Moscow. But this ‘‘tent roof’? form 
is surely also a simple ‘‘technomorph’’ - it is the simplest way of form- 
ing a high roof in log construction, and would develop naturaily of itself 
wherever height was sought when logs laid horizontally were the usual 


building method. 


Despite these lacks we may be erateful for this book because it is 
perhaps the best general treatment of the subject in English, and because 


of its rich album of illustrations. 


It is still true, however, that the entire subject of Russian church 
architecture needs 2 new study. The problems of influences from the 
West, for instance, cry out for a more precise attack. ‘Whas West? Italian? 
French? Hanseatic or Baltic? How account for the strangely Saxon cha- 
racter of the door of St. Sophia at Novgorod? Or the classic-looking 


baluster treatments of the columns in the same doorway? 


Even more important are the structural problems. For example, what 
led away from the pure spherical pendentive form to such soft and vague 
approximations as those of St. Sophia at Novgorod? Is there a structural 
origin behind the Kokoshnikt, those rows of scallops that decorate the 
bases of so many 17th century domes? Viollet-le-Duc, in L’Art russe 
(Paris, 1877) seems to think there was; he shows a section that indicates 
them as the exterior expression of arched sauinches. If he is right, 


surely they deserve more study than they have yet received. 


One could of course extend both of these lists of unsolved problems 
almost indefinitely. Neither David 8. Buxton (Russian Hedieval Architécture, 


Cambridge, England, 1934), nor Viollet-le-Duc, nor even Cross in the book 


under review give us satisfactory answers. What we need is no longer the 
presentation of Russian architecture as a quaint isolated phenomenon, 
but rather a completely new attack upon its history seen in the total 
context of Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissince, Tatar, and Is- 
lamic culture. Only so can its forms be understood and its decoration he 


appreciated. 
Talbot Hamlin 


Columbia University 
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Historic Washington. By Caemmerer, H. Paul, Washington, D Ce: 
Columbia Historical Society. 2nd ed. 1948, Pp. 98. $1.00. 


This booklet about our nation capital, by SAH member H. Peul 
Caemmerer, Secretary of the National-Commission of Fine Arts, is a com- 
pact, sprightly, and well-illustrated presentation of the origin and’ 


evolution of the political center of our nation. 


It begins with the founding difficulties, the L? Enfant Plan, and 
the raw building years of the new ‘‘city of streets without houses?? 
as one Frenchwoman described Washington in the early 1806's. In brief 
compass, Mr. Caemmerer traces the checkered building careers of the 
Capitol and the President’ s Houses He notes the building of the old 
City Hall by George Hatfield, the original building of the Smithsonian 
Institution by James Renwick, the buildings by Robert Miils and others. . 
He indicates some of the errors resulting from the gradual neglect 
of the L?Enfant Plan after the mid-nineteenth century and the circum- 
stances leading to its resuscitation by the McMillan Park Commissien 
in the Plan of 1901. There follows a survey of the buijdixg projects 


which have been carried out in conformity with this general plan. 


The booklet concludes with a brief history and exposition of ‘ ‘The 
District of Columbia Government’’ by Major General U.S. Grant III, 


Chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


This work is especially timely in view of the 150th anniversary of 
the establishment of the United States Government in the City of Washing- 
ton which will be celebrated in 1950. ‘ ‘Historic Washington’? will pro- 
vide a: pamoramic view of the significant events of our capital city to 
those unfamiliar with it, and will extend the vision of those who already 
knos Washington by its generous, well-arrimged, and well-chosen pic- 
torial material which includes some illustrations not previously pu- 
blished. 


Alan i. Laing 


Lniversity of ])lanois 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


Agnes Addison. Gilchrist John G. Replinger 


Louise Hall Alan K. Laing 
Edwin C. ae Leonarda F. Laing 


List of Periodicals Indexed 
January 1947 - June 1949 
with exceptions noted 


Am Antiquarian Soc - American Antiaguarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
Proceedings (Except 59:1 Ap ’ 49) 

Archs J - Architects’ Journal London, published 45 The Ave. Cheam, Surrey, 
Eng. (w) (Except i108:1 Jy - S'48; 109:1 Ja - Mr? 49) 

Bost Soc - Bostonian Society. Boston, Mass. Proceedings 

Chicago Hist - Chicago History. Chicago 111. (a) 

Country L. Lond - Country Life, London 2-10 Tavistock Covent Gardens 
WC 2 (w) ("xcept 105:i Ja - Mr? 49) 

Huntington Lib Q - Nuntington Library Quarterly. San Marino, Cal. 

Indiana Mag Hist ~ Indiana Magazine of History. Published by the Indiana 
Historical Society. Indianapolis, Ind. (a) 

J 111 S Hist Soc - Journal Illinois State Historical Society. 
Springfield, Ill. (m-9) 

LU Am de L’Art - L’ Amour de L’Art (formerly Promethee) Paris (m) 

Maryland Hist Mag - Maryland Historical Magazine. Baltimore, Md. (a) 

Ohio Archaeol & Hist @ - Ohio (State) Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly. Columbus, 0. 

Roy Arch Inst Canada J - Poyal Architectursl Institute of Canada Journal. 
Toronto (m) (to Ag ’48 from which date this periodical is indexed 
by the Art Index) 

Va Mag Hist - Virginia Magazine of History and Biography published by 
the Virginia Historical Society. ?ichmond, Va. (q) 

Wis Mag Hist - Wisconsin Magazine of History, published by the Srate 
historical Society (q) (Except Je ’ 49) . 


Note on arrangement 


Inasmuch as most JOURNAL readers are familiar with the Art Index 
the JOURNAL Pibliography is designed to supplement the Art Index and approx - 
rmately the same arrangement and abbreviations are used. Authors and 
subjects are arranged in one alphabetical file and under these, titles 
are filed by the first word (initial articles being disregarded). Subdi- 
visions of a subject are arranged alphabetically or chronologically under 
the subject, country subdivisions following the form subdivisions. For 
some subjects arrangement has been by town or locality. 


ACKWORTH, Angus W. 
Georgian Architecture in the British West Indies. Angus W. Ackworth 
il Country L Lond 103:1:278-280 F 6’ 48 
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AIRPORT, buildings 
Dublin airport il Archs J 105: 2: 497-499 Je 12°47 | 
Dublin airport il Country Le Lond 101:1:420-421 Mr 7° 47. 


APPLETON, William Sumner 
William Sumner Appleton Am Antiquarian Soc 58:1:8-10 Ap. 2148 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Indian Stone Piles in Maryland C. A. Weslager Maryland Mag 
Hist 42: 46-49 Mr ’ 47 
The Spruce Run Earthworks: A Forgotten Adena Site in Delaware 
County, Ohio James Be Griffin il Ohio Archaeci & Hist Q 
56:188-200 Ap 


_. ARCHITECTURAL education 

Architecture and Education Richard Neutra Archs J 108:2:383 
0.2i °48 : 

A day im-the life of the AA il Archs J 106:2:516-523 Dil, ’ 47 

The future for students Archs J 108:2:459 - 460 N 18? 48 

A new form of architectural education Gordon Brown Archs J 

108:2:557-S558 D 16’ 48 

Reports and illustrations of student work in Canadian Architectural 
Schools Roy Arch Inst Canada J 25:139-175 May 7 48 

Russian students’ work il Archs J }06#1:30 Jl 10°47 

Summer Exhibition - regent street folytechaic School of Architecture 
il Arcks J 106:1:100-101 Jl 31°47 | 

_ Year’ s work of the architectural association students, the 
il Archs J 106:1:81-83 Je aes 
ARCHITECTURAL philosophy 


Architectural expression Lecture to CIAM Congress by J. M. Suahende 
Archs J 106: 1:277-279 S 25° 47 


ARCHITECTURAL association (England) 
How we began - the early history of the Architectural Association 
J» Summerson Archs J 105:2:365 My 1? 47 


ARCHITECTURE 
In defense of ornament G Haydn Huntley Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 24:282-285 Ag ’ 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Byzantine 
Se@ reconstruction 


ARCHITECTURE, Colonial 
‘The Colonial Churches of Westmoreland ‘and King George Counties, 
Virginia G. C. Mason Va Mag Hist 56:3:280 Jy ° 48 
_ ARCHITECTURE, Domestic 
Colorado 
House in the Colorado Desert il Archs J 106: 1: 119-123 7? 47 


France 
Le Chateau De Villandry, Touraine Christopher Hussey il 
Country L. Lond 103:2: 1226-1229 Je 18’ 48 


: 


- 


Great Britain 


Arlescote, Warwickshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
102: 1: 478-481 S 5? 47 
Bank House, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire Arthur Oswald il Country 
_L Lond 101:2: 1060-1063 Je 6’ 47 
Bingham’ s Meicombe, Dorset 1, I1 Arthur Oswald il Country L 
Lond 102:2:778-781, 826-829 0 17, 24 47. 
Blenheim Palace Pe-Visited; I, 11. David Green and Christopher 
Hussey il Country L. Lond 105: As 1182-1186, 1246-1250 My 
2¢, 27°49 
Bridgewater House, St. James’ s Marcus Whiffen il Country L. Lond 
105: 2:1118-1121 My 13° 49 
_Bolehyde Manor, Wiltshire -1,11 Christopher Hussey il] Country 
L. Lond 104: 1: 528-531, 578-581 S 10, 17° 48 
Puckton Halil, Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country L. 
Lond 104:1: 628-630 S 24° 48. : : 
Rurford, Shrepshire Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
192: 2:1310-13i2 D 26? 47 
Castles from the air il Country Le Lond 102:1:72-75 Jl if ’47 
15,Catierine Place, Westminster Christopher Hussey il Country 
L. Lond 103: 2:678~-681 Ap 2? 48. 
Chillington Hall, Staffordshire -1, I1, 111 Arthur Oswald il 
Councry L. Lond 103: 1:326-329, 378-381, 426-429 F 13, 20, 
27,7 48 
Coke’ s House, West Burton, Sussex -1, I] Christopher Hussey ‘il 
Country L. Lond 102:2:878-881, 926-929 0 ’31, N 7? 47 
Early manor hcuses of the Pennines James Walton il Country 
L Lond 102:1:34-35 Jl 4°47 
Fastbury Park, Dorset Laurence Whistler il Country L Lond 104: 
a 2: 1386-1389 D 31° 48 
Fnglish home in the 19th Archs 108: 2: 449-450, 469- 470 
N 11, 18? 48 
Fifty years of Taste Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
101:1:42-47 Ja 3°47 . 
Four Palladian Villas Dorothy Stroud il Country L Lond. 
104: 2:728-731 0 48 
Fonmon Castle, Glamorgan -III Arthur Oswald ‘il Country L. Lond 
105:2:734-737 Ap 1°49 
Frognal Grove, Hampstead Gordon Nares il Country L, Lond 
105: 2:1502-1506 Je 24749 
Fyvie and Pinkie Oliver Hill on Country L Lond 104: 1: 378- 381. 
Ag 20? 48 
Glamis Castle, Forfar -I,II dbicis will il ‘Country L Lond 101: 2: 
860-863, 910-813 My 9; 16’ 47 ie 
Goldney House, Clifton -1,11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
104: 1:278-281, 328-331, Ag 6, 13°48; 
Great homes of the Scottish lowlands Sheila G. Forman il saentey 
L Lond’ 102: 1:378-381 Ag 22? 47 
Ham House Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 103:1: 226- 228 
Ja 30° 48 
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The Hey-day of Brighton Edmund Barber il Country L Lond 
i063: 2: 1040 My 21° 48 
Hinton Ampner House, Hampshire -I,1] Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 101: 1:326+329, 374-377 F 7, 14°47 
Housing at Southgate J T W Peat and EW J Mitchell il Archs 
J 107:1: 171-173 F 19> 48 
Huntercombe Manor, Pucks-I, I1, III Arthur Oswald il Country 
L. Lond 105: 2:1310-1313, 1374-1377, 1438-1441 Te 3, 10, 17°49 
Julians; Hertfordshire -1,11 Christopzer-Kussey Country Lond 
10i:2: 1160-1163, 1210- 1212 Je 20,/27° 47 
Knole Christopher Hussey il Country L Land 1@1:2:660-663 Ap 11°47 
Leverington Hall, Cambridgeshire. Arthur Oswald il Country L 
Lond 193: 1:126-128 Ja 16’ 48 
Longleat, Wiltshire -1, I1, III, IY Christopher Hussey il 
Country L. Lond 105: 2:798-802, 862-866, 926-929, 990-993 
Ap 8, 15, 22, 29°49 
Lydiard Treeoz, Wilts -I1,11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
103° 1:578-581, 626-629 Mr 19, 26’ 48 
Lytes Cary, Somerset -1,1i,I1I1 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 102: 1::128-131, 178-181, 228-231 Jl 18,25, Ag 1°47 
The Mafor House, Buriton, Hampshire Arthur Oswald il Country 
Lond 104:27 994-997 N 17 4¢ 
The Manor House, Milton Berkshire -1,11 Arthur Oswald il. 
Country L Lond 104: 2:1274-1277, 1330+1333 D 17,24? 48 
A Mediaeval Housing Scheme il Country L Lond 103: i: 482-483 Mr 5? 48 
Mediaeval Paintings at Longthorpe Tower §. Clive Rouse il Country 
L Lond 101:2:604-608 Ap 4° 47 
Newbottle Manor, Northamptonshire’ Gordon Nares il Country 
L. Lond 105: 2:1054-1957 My 6? 49 
No. 9, The Circus, Bath -1,11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
102: 2:978-981, 1026-1029 N 14, 21°47 
Old Wilsley, Cranbrook, Kent -I,II Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 104:1: 26-29, 78-81 jl 2, 9° 48 
The Open Hearth James Walton il Country L Lond 104:2:1160-1161 D 3°48 
Petworth House, Sussex Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
101::1:422-425 Mr 7? 47 
A plan for Chiswick House Claud Phill imore il Country L Lond 
102: 1: 126-127 Jl 18° 47 
Polesden Lacey, Surrey -I1, I1 ?obin Feddin il Country L Lond 
103: 1:478-481, 526-529 Mr 5, 12°48 
Port Fliot, Cornwall -1, II, III Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 104: 2:778-781, 828-831, 882-885 0 15, 22,29 48 
The River Passage il Country L Lond 104: 2: 1042-1044 N 19? 48 
Rotherfield Park, Hampshire -1,11,1I11 Christopher Hussey I1 
Country L Lond 103:2:826-829, 878-881,926-929 Ap23,30, My 7° 48. 
Scottish Town Houses Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 102: 2: 1158-1161 D 5? 47 
Sea-Robber’s Retreat Alasdair Alpin Macgregor il Country L Lond 
103: 1: 520-522 Mr 12°48 
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‘Some Georgian shop-fronts Peter Wallis. il-Country L Lond 
101: 1: 506-508 Mr 21747 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire -1,11,111 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 102: 1: $26-529, $78-S81, 626-629 S 12, 19,26’ 4? 
Stratfield Saye House, Hampshire -1,11,111,1V Christopher Hussey 
il Country L Lond 104: 2: 1050-1053, 1106-1109, 1162-1165, 
1218-1221 N 19, 26, D3,10? 48 
Thackeray as Architect J. A, Waley Cohen il Country L Lond 
103: 1:224-225 Ja 30°48 
Townley Hall, Co Louth, Ireland -1,11 Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 104: 1:178-181,228-231 Jl 23,307 48 
Trematon Castle, Cornwall -1,11. Christopher Hussey il Country L ied. 
i04: 1: 428-431,478-481 Ag 27, S 3748 
Two Scottish Border Strongholds Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 
104: 1: 126-129 Jl 16748 
Walls and Towers (Castles. from the sir) il Country L Lond 
104: 1:572-574 S17? 48 ods 
Woolbeding, Sussex -I,i] Arthur Oswald il Country L Long 102: 1:278- 
281 228-331 Ag 47 


India 


Ghost of Hastings House (Calcutta) Lady Braid-Taylor il Country» 
L Lond i01:1:34-35 Ja 3? 47 
Indiana 
The ola Ferry ‘House. at Vevay, Indiana -Julie LeClere Krex 
Indiana Mag Hist 45:171-172 Je 49 


Ireland 
Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin -1,11 il Country L Lond 101: 2:710-713, © 
760-763, Ap 18,25 


Italy 


The Palazzina Cinese at Palermo Edward Croft earn il Country 
L Lond 102:2:724-725 0 10 947 


-Maryland 


Brooklandwood, Baltimore County Robert Erskine Lewis il Maryland 
Hist Mag 43:280-293 D’ 48 

‘‘Hampton’?’?, Baltimore County, Maryland: John He Scarf f it Maryland 
Hist Mag 43:96-107 Je’ 48 

The Maryland Cross Dwelling Henry Chandlee Forman il Marylend 
Hist Mag 43:22-27 Mr’ 48 

Montebello, Home of General Samuel Smith J. Gilman D.. Paul 
Maryland Hist Mag 42: 253-260 D 

‘‘Mont Clare’?’?, Baltimore Lilian Giffen Maryland Hist Mag 42: 29-34 
Mr 47 
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**Susquehanna,’’ a Maryland house in Michigan The Editor il Mary- 
land Hist Mag 42:115-123 Je °47 

Willow Brook, Country seat of John Donnell il Maryland Hist 
Mag 44:33-41 Mr 49 


Virginia 
The Building of Bremo Fiske Kimball il Va weal Hist 57:3-13 Ja’ 49 
Wisconsin 


A Virginia house in Wisconsin John F Kienitz il Wis Mag Hist 
30: 393-407 Je 


ARCHITECTURE, Egypt 
Temples et Tombeaux Christiane | 
Desroches Noblecourt L’Am de ahead 28:3:205-216 1948 


ARCHITECTURE, Eighteenth century 
Blenhein Re-visited -I, David Green and Christopher 
Hussey ii Country L- Lond 105:2: 1182-1186, 1246-1250 My 20, 27° 49 


Buckton Hall, Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
104: 1: 628-630 S 24° 48 

Burford, Shropshire Christopher Hussey ii Country L Lond 
2:1310-1313 D 26? 47 

Chillington Hall, Staffordshire -1,11,111 Arthur Oswald il 
Country L Lond 103:1: ne -329, 378-381, 426-429 F 13, 
20,27,? 48 

Eastbury Park, Dorset Laurence Whistler il Country L Lond 
104: 2: 1386-1389 D 31°48 

Fonmon Castle, Glamorgan -III Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 
105:2:734-737 Ap 1°49 

Four Palladian Villas Dorothy Stroud il PAL L Lond 

104: 2:728-731 0 848 

Frognal Grove, Hampstead Gordon Nares il Country L. Lond 
105:2:1502-1506 Je 24° 49 . 

The Future of an 18th century Square Sheila G. Forman il 

Country L Lond 102: 2-732-733 0 40°47 

Ghost of Hastings House (Calcutta) Lady Braid- Taylor il 
Country L Lond 101:1:34-35 Ja 3°47 © 

**Hampton’’ Baltimore County, Maryland John H. Scarff il Maryland 
Hist Mag 43:96-107 Je? 48 , 

Jefferson and the public buildings of Virginia. : t. 
Williamsburg, 1770-1776. 11 Richmond, 1779-1780 Fiske 
Kimball Hunt Lib Q 12:115-120, 303-310 Feb My°49 

Lucan House, Co. Dublin Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
101:1:278-281 Ja 31°47 : 

Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts -1,11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
103: 1:578-581, 626-629 Mr 19, 26’ 48 
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The Library of Christ Church, Oxford Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 101: 2;612-613 Ap 4° 47 
Jonathan Meine, Wood-carver W. G Hiscock il Country L Lond 
104: 2:1398, 1401 D 31° 48 
See also Architecture Georgian nee 
Goldney House, Clifton -1,11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
104: 1: 278-281,328+331 Ag 6, 13? 48 - 
Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin -1,11 il Cniives L Lond 101:2:710-713, 
760-763, Ap 18,25? 47 
Montebello, Home of General Samuel Smith J. Gilman D. Paul 
Maryland Hist Mag 42:253-260 47 
‘Mount Clare’?’?, Baltimore Lilian Giffen Maryland Hist Mag 
42: 29-34 Mr 47. 
‘No. 9, The Circus, Bath-1,1I Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
102: 2:978-981, 1026*1029 N 14, 21 47 
The Observetory on Federal Hill M V. Brewington, il Maryland 
Hist Mag 44: 101-110 Fe? 49 
A plan for “viswick Koase Cisud Philiimore il ‘Count ry L Lond 
126-127 18? 47 
Buckinghamshire -1,11, Christopher Hussey il Country 
L. Lond 102: 1: 526-529, 578-581, 626-629 S 12, 19, 26 
‘tanntes Hall, Co. Louth, Ireland -1,11 Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 104: 1:178-181, 228-231 J1 23,30? 48 
T-“arf ,Past and Present Mrs. Martha G. Kimball il Bost Soc 
67:27-40 Ja 20° 48 
Willow Brcok, Country seat of John Donnell il Maryland Hist 
Mag 44:33-41 Mr 49 


ARCHITECTURE, Fifteenth century 
Old Wilsley, Cranbrook, Kent -l, Christopher Hussey 
Country L Lond 104:1: 26-29, 78- “81, 


ARCHITECTURE, Fourteenth century 
See Reconstruction . 


ARCHITECTURE, France . Hah 
L’ Horlage monumentale D. il L? Am de Part 28: 31-33 48 


See also Architecture, France, Domestic” 
Preservation 
Reconstruction 
ARCHITECTURE, Georgian 
Bank House, Wisbech, . Cambridgeshire ‘Arthur Oswald. il Country L Lond 
101: 2: 1060-1063 Je 6’ 47 
Georgian architecture in Calcutta Margaret Martyn il Country 
L Lond 104:1174,1177 D 3? 48 
Georgien architecture in the British, West ladies Angus W. Ackworth 
il Country L Lond 103: 1:278-280 F 6% 48 
Hinton Ampner House, Hampshire -I,11 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L. Lond 101: 1:326-329, 374- 377 F 7,147.47. 
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James Gandon, Architect of Georgian Dublin Constantia Maxwell il 
Country L Lond 104: 2: 820-822 0 22° 48 
The Manor House, Buriton, Hampshire,Arthur Oswald il Country 
L Lond 104: 2:994-997 N 12? 48 
Painted staircases Christopher Hussey il Sopney L Lond 
101: 1: 468-471 Mr 14° 47 
Round Georgian Dublin il Archs J 105:2:474-476 Je 5, 47 
Some Georgian shop-fronts Peter Wallis il Country L Lond 
101: 1:506-508 Mr 21° 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Gcothic 


Heavenly mensions: an interpretation of Gothic architecture 
J. N. Summerson Archs J 105:1:103-104 Ja 23’ 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Great Britain 


The architectural background of Rheweeidt I. J,M.Ormrod il Archs 
197:2:484-488 My 27 748 
Ashwell, Herefordskir>.3, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
iG i: i:512-515, §60-563 Mr 21, 28747 
Border towers, Sheila G Forman il Country L. Lond 101: 1: 128-130 
Ja 19° 47 
Cardiff castle - gift to Cardiff city council il Archs J. 
‘106:1:202 S 4°47 
Chichester 1, I1, Arthur Oswald il Lond 101: 1: 
134-!37, 184-187, 230-233 Ja 10, 17, 24 °47 
Conway, Carnarvonshire W. J. Hemp il Country Le Lond 104:2 
678-651 0 1948 
A corner of Merioneth J. D. U. Ward il Country L. Lord 103: 1: 
422-423 F 27 ° 48 . 
Current work in Liverpool il Archs J 107:2:489-491 My 27° 48 
Farm buildings il Archs J 107:1:215-6 Mr 4 48 i 
Farm Survey and Plan Gerhard Rosenberg il Archs J 107:13;217-219 
Mr 4° 48 
Historic St. Albans Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 
103:2: 1172-1175 Je 117 48 
Little-Known Louth Geoffrey Harmsworth il ery. L. Lond 
105: 2: 1428-1431 Je 17°49 
Next 5 or $0 years’ work, The Sir — Reilly ss tian J 
105: 1:54-76 Ja 16°47 
1947: The year’s work Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J 107:1: 54-60 
Ja 15? 48 
Office Block for a shipyard I, I1- il Archs J ware 9- wes 31-34. 
Ja 1 and 8? 48 
The regency festival at Brighton Margaret Jourdain il Country 
L. Lond 104:1: 174-175 J1-+23' 48 1 
The regent’ s park terraces,report. of -the Gorell il 
Country L. Lond 101: 2:816-817. My 2°47 — . 
Regent’s park terraces Archs J. 105:2:343 Ap 24°47 
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Suffolk by-ways Garry Hogg il Country L. Lond 103: 1: 172-173 
Ja 23° 48 
Willington stables surviving memorial buildings of Sir John 

Gosctwick il Archs J. 106:1:114 Ag 7? 47 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire I, I1 Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 
101: 2:954-957, 1010-1013 My 23, 30°47 
See also Architecture - Domestic Great Britain 
Fighteenth century 
Georgian 
Industrial 
Military 
Nineteenth Century 
Seventeenth century 
Thirteenth century 
Twentieth century 


Chepels 
Churches 

City Planning 

Colivges 

Construct ion 

Exhibitions 

Merorials 


Moral painting 
Preservation 


Railroad stations 
Reconstruction 


ARCHITECTURE, Greek 
The Mathewacical basis in Greek design Bryant Fryer il Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 24:363-375 0? 47 
ARCHITECTURE, I!linois 


Destructicn of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo. Joseph Farl Arripgton 
"il J S Hist Soc 40:414+425 D?47 

Jubilee College and its founder Virginiys H. Chase il 
J 111 S Hist Soc 40: 154-167 Je ’ 47 

Modular purity at Chicago-Illinois Institute of. Technology 
Designed by Mies Van Der Rohe il Archs J 105: 1: 202,206 

Notes on old Cahokia Charles —~ Peterson il J S I11 Hist Soc 

ARCHITECTURE, India 


See also: Architecture, Domestic India 
Architecture, Islamic 
Georgian architecture in Calcutta. Margaret Martyn il Country 
L Lond 104:1174, 1177 D 3°48 


ARCHITECTURE, Industrial 


An industrial building on the Great West Road. Wallis, Gilbere 
and Partners il Archs J 106:2: 427-430 N 13 ’ 47 
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Factory at Pagenham,F. R. S. Yorke E Rosenberg, C. S. Mardall, 
Architects il Archs J 108: 2:535-536 D 9°48 

Factory at Dundee for the National Cash Register Co. J. Stanley 
Beard, Bennett and Partners il Archs J 106: 2: 361-366 
0 23°47 

Factory at Dundee for the U S Time Corporation J. Stanley. Beard, 
Reanett and Partners il Archs J 106:2:405-408 N ’ 47 

Four power stations designed by Farmer and Dark il Archs J 
104:1:229-235 S 11°47 

Old water-inills of Surrey J.D.U. Ward il Country L Lond 
101: 2:1104-1106 Je 13? 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Institutional 
The great hospital, Norwich -1,11 Arthur Oswald il Country 
L Lond 102:2:1210-1213, 1258-1261 D 12, 19° 47.. 


ARCHITECTURE; ireland 
Round Georzian Dublin il Archs J 105: 2:474-476 Je 8°47 
See also: Airport buildings 
; Architecture, Domestic, Ireland 
Architecture, Eighteenth century 
Dublin 
ARCHITECTURE, Islamic 
The Holy Sarine of Meshed Ella K. Maillart i] Country L. Lond 
1O4:1°176-i78 Ja 17947 ‘ 
Mosques du Caire Gaston Wiet L’Am de art 28:3:250-257 ° 48 ™ 
Repairing and cleaning the Taj Manal il Archs J 105:1:104, 144 F 6’ 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Isaly 
The Palaczina Cinese at Palermo Edward Croft Murray il Country 
L. Lond 102:2:724-725 0 10° 47 
Railway stations in Italy E. G Faludi il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
24:406-413 N47 


ARCHITECTURE, Jamaica 
Some great houses of Jamaica G. M. Hamilton il Country L. Lond 
104: 2:672-674 0 1°48 


ARCHITECTURE, Maryland 
The Observatory on Federal Hill.M. V. Brewington il Maryland 
Hist Mag 44:101-110 Je’ 49 
ARCHITECTURE, Medieval 
Bolehyde Manor, Wiltshire -1, I1 Christopher Hussey il os 
Country L. Lond 104:1: 528-531, 578-581 S 10, 17748 
Border Towers Sheila G. Forman il Country L. Lond 10!:1: 128-130. 
Ja 10°47 = 
A Mediaeval housing scheme il Country Le Lond 103: 1: 482-483 
Mr 5° 48 
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Mediaeval Paintings at Longthorpe Tower E. Clive Rouse il Country 
L. Lond 101: 2:604-608 Ap 4 47 
. Newbottle Manor, Northamptonshire Gordon Nares il Country 

Le Lond 105:2:1054-1057 My 6° 49 

Repairs at Exeter Cathedral F,C. Eeles il Country L. Lond 
105:2:1442-1444 Je 17749 

The River Passage il Country L. Lond 104: 2:1042-1044 N 197 48 

Two Scottish Border Strongholds Oliver Hill il Country L. 
Lond £04: 1:126-129 Jl 16° 48 

Walls ard cowers (Castles from the air) il Country L. Lond 
104: 1:572-574 Si7’ 48 : 


ARCHITECTURE, Military 
A Roman Fort in the Lake district Dudley Hoys il Country L Lond 
103: 2:832-833 Ap 28 48 
Along the Revan Wall,R. T. Lang il.Country L Lond 193: 2: 1020-1021 
My 21° 48 
Border Towers. Sheiln G. Forman il Country L Lond 101:1:128-130 © 
Ja 10° 47 


ARCHITECTURE, Netherlands 
Emergency Hcusing in Holland il-Archs J 107:1: 280 Mr 25 48 
Temporary Shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J 107: 1: 241-242 Mr 11? 48 


ARCHITECTURE, N2w York 
Designing che United Nations Headquarters Hugh Ferriss il 
Rov Arch Inst Canada J 25:69-80 Mr ’ 48 
United Nations headquarters, New York il Archs J 106: 1: 163-167 
Ag 21? 47. 
ARCHITECTURE, North Africa 
See Architecture, Roman 


ARCHITECTURE, Nineteenth century _ 
Bridgewater House, St. James’ s Marcus Whiffen il Country L. Lond 
105:2: 1118-1121 My 1349 
The Building of Bremo Fiske Kimball il Va Mag Hist 57:1:3-13 
j2°49 


Covent Garden Opera House Christopher Hussey il- Country L Lond 
103: 2: 1278-1281 Je 25° 48 

The English home in the 19th century Archs J 108:2:449-450, 
469-470 N 11, 187 48 

The. Hey-Day of Brighton,Edmund Barber. il Country L Lond 
103:2:1040 My 21°48 

See also Architecture, Domestic, Italy 

The Old Ferry House at Vevay, Indiana Julie pntheiie Knox 

Indiana Mag Hist 45:171-172 Je? 49 

Polesden Lacey, Surrey -1,11 Robin Feddin il Country — 

L Lond 103: 1: 478-481,:526-529 Mr 5,12’ 48 
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Rotherfie!d Park, Hampshire -J,1I, 111 Christopher Hussey 
il Country L Lond 103: 2:826-829, 878-881, 926-929 Ap 23, 
30, My 7° 48 

Thackeray as Architect J. A, Waley Cohen il Country L Lond 
103:1:224-225 Ja 30°48 

Theater buildings in Madison, Wisconsin 1836-1900 Henry C 
Ycungerman il Wis Mag Hist 30:273-288 Mr ’ 47 

A Virginia house in Wisconsin John F. Kienitz il Wis Mag 

Hist 30:393-407 Je 
ARCHITECTURE, Primicive 

Indian Stone Piles in Maryland,C. A. “‘eslager Maryland Mag Hist 
42:46-49 Mr 47 

The Spruce Run Earthworks: A Forgotten Adena Site in Delaware 
Ceunty, Ohio James/ R.Griffin il Ohio Archaeol & Hist 
Q 56: 188 - 200 Ap 


ARCHITECTURE, Ronan 
A Roman Fert in the Lake District Dudley :oys il Country L Lond 
10%. 2:832-833 Ap 23°48 
A Roman icwa in North Africa,sR. Young il Country L Lond 
104: 4: 172-173 Jl 237 48 
ARCHITECTURE, Pussia 
See Architectural Education| 
USSR 


ARCHITECTURE, Seven: ecath century 
Culrass, Fife, Giiver Hill il Country L Lond i02:2:678-680 
The Hall cf the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries Arthur 
Oswaid il Country L. Lond 102:2:726-729 0 10°47 
Ham Hovse Christopher Hussey il Country L Load i03: 1: 226-228 
J2 30? 48 te 
Wise Christopher Hussey il Country L Long 103: 1:78-81 
. Ja 97 48 
Hussey il Country L Lond 101: 2:660-663 Ap 11? 47 
The Manor House, Milton Berkshire -1, 11 Arthur Oswald il 
Country L Lond 104: 2:1274-1277, 1330-1333 D 17, 24°48 
The Maryland Cross Dwelling Henry Chandlee Forman il 
Maryland Hist Mag 43:22-27 Mr’ 48 
Monuments at Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond. 103: 2:726-729, 778-781 Ap 9, 16’ 48 
Painted ceilings Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 103: 1:178-181 
Ja 23° 48 
Rebuilding the temple Arthur Oswald il Cow try L Lond 103: 2: 
1072-1075 My 28°48 | 
Repairing and cleaning the Taj Mahal il Archs J 105:1: 140,144 
F6? 47 
**Susquehanna,’’ a in Michigan The Editor il 
‘Maryland Hist Mag 42:115-123 Je °4 
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T-Wharf, Past and Present Mrs. Martha G. Kimball il Bost Soc 
67: Ja 20? 48 


Wren’ city churches Summerson H. Goodhart- Rendet 

Archs-J 106:1:189- 196 Ag 28°47 
ARCHITECTURE; Sixteenth century , 

Longleat, Wiltshire - I,11,111,1V ‘Christopher Hussey il 


Country Le Lond 165:25798-802, 862-866, -926-929, 
9902993 Ap. 8, 15, 22, 29°49 

Painted’ céilings Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 103: 1: 178-181 
Ja 23748 

Willington stables - surviving memorial buildings of Sir John 
Gostwick il Archs J 106: i:114 Ag 7°47 

ARCHITECTURE, Sweden 

Crematorium and cemetery at Karlskoga, Sweden Designed by 

Ake Porne il Archs J 105:2:383- 386° My 2247. 


Gothenburg Concert Hall, Gothenburg, Sweden,Nils Frikson, 
Architect il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:128-131 Ap ’47 


Malmo theatre and concert hall], Malmo, Sweden Lallerstedrt, 
Lewerentz and Hellden, Architects il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
24:119-123 Ap 


Congress hall, Zurich, Switzerland.Haefeli, Moser, Steiger, 
Archicects il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:124-127 Ap ’47 


ARCHITECTURE, [Thirteenth century 


The great hospital, Norwich -1,1I Arthur Oswald il Country L 
Lend 102:2:1210-1213, 1258-1261 D 12, 19°47 


ARCHITECTURE, Transportation 


At the Inland Waterways Exhibition (London) | il Archs J 
106:2:360 0 23 °47 


ARCHITECTURE, Twentieth century 
" Building abroad - Some achievements of 1947, ates: Townsend 
il Archs J ‘107: 1:61-66 ja 15 48 
“County hospital -at Kilkenny, Eire by:J. V. Downes and. F. B. 
Meehan il Archs J 105:2: 479-483 Je §? 47 
Emergency Housing in Holland i] Archs J-107:1:280 Mr 25° 48 
Farm buildings il Archs J 107: 1: 215-6 ‘Mr 47.48 


Farm survey and pian il Archs J107;1:217-219 
Mr 4°48 
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Florida Southern College Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect il Archs 
J i106:2:559-561 D 25°47 
Four power stations designed by Farmer and Dark il Archs J 
106: 1: 229-235 S 11°47 
Gasworks baths at Coventry D._E. E. Gibson, Architect il Archs 
J 107:2:442-444 My 13? 48 
The new buildings of Dublin il Archs J 1065: 2:476-478 Je 5, °47 
1947: The Year’?s Work Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J 
i97:1: 54-60 Ja 15748 
Office blcck for a shipyard 1,33 il Arehs J ¥67:1:9~-12; 31-34 
Ja J] and 8 48 
Shopping center in Portsmouth (England) T. Le. Marshall, Architect 
il Archs J 107:2:350-352 Ap 15°48 
Temporary shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J 107-1: 241-242 
M> 11? 48 
See also Airport buildings 
Architecttre, Industrial 
Esspicals~—- 
Railway stations 
Scrools 
Theaters 


ARCHITECTURE, United States 
See Architecture, Eighteenth century 
Seventeenth century 
Twentieth century 
Boston 
Celleges 
Wharves 
Weight, Frank Lloyd 
ARCHITECTURE, USSR ; 
Russian Architecture at the RIBA il Archs J 107:1:192 F 267 48 
ARCHITECTURE, Virginia 
The Colonial churches of Westmoreland and King George_Countiés, 
Virginia,G C. Mason Ya Mag Hist 56:3:380 Jy °48 
Jefferson and the public buildings at Virginia. Fiske Kimball 
Hunt Lib Q 12:115-120, 303-310 Feb, My ’ 49 
ARCHITECTURE, West Indies (British) 
Development and Velfare in the “est Indies R. J. Gardner-Medwin 
il Archs J 107:1:83-90 Ja 22 748 
Georgian Architecture in the British West Indies Angus W. Ackworth 
il Country L Lond 103:1:278 - 280 F 6-48 
ARCHITECTURE, Wisconsin 
Theater buildings in Madison, Wisconsin, 1836-1900 Henry C. Younger rman 
il Wis Mag Hist 30:273-288 My ’ 47 - 
Arrington, Joseph Earl 
Destruction of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo Joseph Earl Arrington 
il J 111 S Hist Soc 40:414-425 D’ 47 
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BARBER, Edmund 
The Bey-Day of Brighton Edmund Barber il Country L Long 
103:2:1040 My 21? 48 


BATH, England 


No. 9, The Circus, Bath -1,1I] Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 102:2:978-981, 1026-1029 N 14, 21° 47 


BEVAN, Edith R 


Willow Brook, Country, seat of John Donnell il Maryland Hist Mag 
44:33-41 Mr 


BOOK reviews 


America’s Williamsburg Gerald H. Bath ‘Wis Mag Hist 30:4:495 Je’ 47 
Annapolis Youses, 1700-1775 - Deering Davis Maryland Mag Hist 
42:491-2 D 47 
The architccture of the Old South: the Mediaeval style 1585-1850 
Henry Chandlee Forman Va Mag Hist 57:93-94 Je’ 49 
The architecture of the Old South: The Medieval Style ? 
“Nenry Chandlee Forman Maryland Hist Mag 43:315 48 
Art in Red Wing Lawrence Schmeckebier ‘Wis Mag Hist 30:1: 
102-3 S 46 
Bibliograply of Chio Archaeology Richard C. Morgan Indiana’ 
Mag Hist 44:432-433 D 4g 
The Georgian buildings of Bath by Walter Ison il Country L Lond 
195:2:1291 Je 
Historic midwest houses John Drury Ohio iouiani & Hist Q 
$8:242-243 Ap’ 49 
Historic midwest houses John Drury Indiana Mag Hist 44: 312-313 
S 48 
Historic midwest houses John Drury J I11 S Hist Soc 41:86 Mr? 48 


Indians before Columbus Paul S. Martin George 1: Quimby and 
Donald Collier Ohio Archaeol and Hist Q 56:316-321 
The life and work of the American architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
Ed by H. T. Wijdeveld Wis Mag Hist 32:204-206 D 48 
Midwest heritage John Drury J I11l S Hist Soc 41: 465-466 D 48 
Oxford Replanned Thomas Sharp il Archs J 107: 1: 166-168 F°l9 48. 
Thomas Jefferson and the National capeese by Saul K Padover 
‘Maryland Mag Hist 42: 299-331 D 47 
Wisconsin St4te Capitol: Guide and History edited by ‘the Wisconsin 
Bureau of Engineering Wis Mag Hist 30:4:494 Je’ 47 


BOSTON 


T Wharf, past _ present Mrs. Martha G. Kimball il Bost Soc 
67:27-40 Ja 30°48 
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BRAID-TAYLOR, Lady 


Ghost of Hastings House (Calcutta) Lady Braid-Taylor il Country 
L Lond 101: 1:34-35 Ja 3? 47 


BREWINGTON, 
The Observatory on Federal Hill il Maryland Hist Mag 44: 101-110 
Je 
BRIGHTON Pavillion 
The regency Festival at Brighton Margaret Jourdain il Country 
L Lend 104:1:174-175 Ji 23° 48 
BROWN, Gordon | 
A new form of architectural education Gordon Brown Archs J ~ 
103:2: 537-558 D 16’ 48 
c. 


CAHOKIA 


Notes on o'd Cahokia Charles E Peterson il J 1141S Hist Soc 
42:7-29 Mr 49 


CASTLES 


Castles from the air il Country L Lond 102:1:72-75 Jl 11°47. 

Fyvie and Pinkie Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 104: 1:378-381 
Ag 207 43 

Trematon Castle, Cornwall -1,11 Christopher Hussey il Country 

LL Lend 104:1:428-431, 478-491 Ag 27, S 3°43 

Two Scottish Border Strongholds Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 

a 104: 1: 126-129 Ji 48 

Walls and towers (castles from the air) il Country L Lond 
104: 1: 572-574 S 17° 48 


CHAPELS 
King’s College Chapel revealed Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
(104: 21098-1101 N 26’ 48 
CHASE, Virginius H 
Jubilee College and its founder Virginius H. Chase il JIIl 
3 S Hist Soc 40:154-167 Je ’ 47 
CHICHESTER 


Chichester -1,11, 11] Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 101: 1: 134-137, 
184-187, 230-233 Ja 10, 17, 24 °47 


CHURCHES 


Destruction of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo Joseph Earl 
Arrington il J 111 S Hist Soc 40:414-425 D47 


C1IAM 


CITY 
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The St. Paul?s high altar il Archs J 107:2:548+561 Je 17748 


Twenty years of architectural growth H. Peter Oberlander il Roy 
Archs inset Canada’ J 25: 199-201 Je 
PLANNING | 
‘Blandford, Dorset -1,11,]11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 

i€3:2:978+981, 1026-1029, 1126-1129 My “14, 21 Je 4°48 
Joel Wright, City Planner.Alfred J. Yright il Ohio Archaeol % 
Hist Q 56:287-294 Jy’ 47 is 


The future of an 18th century square Sheila G. Forman.il Country 
L Lond 102: 2:732-733 0 10? 47 


“Metropol tan plan Greater Winripeyg Eric W. Thrift Roy Arch 


Inst Canada J 25:219-252 Jl 48 


- The model He iy of Port sunlight Josephine Reynolds il Archs 


J 107:2:492-496 My 27743 

New towns -- 2 appro2zch to urban reconstruction H. Peter Ober lander 
il Kov Arch Inst Canada J 24:199-211 Je ’ 47 

1947: The Jear’?s work Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J — 1: $4-60 
Ja 15° 48 

Presidentiz! address to town planning institute James W. R. Adams 

Archs 108:2:537 D9°48 

Third dinensional planning D.E.E. Gibson Archs J 106: 1:80 
Ji 24° 47 

Triadelphia: Forgotten Maryland town Esther B. Stabier il 
Mzzvland Hist Mag 43:108-120 Je’ 48 

Urbanism iectvre to CIAM Congrese .W. Gropius Archs J; 106:1:276-277 
S 25°47 

Vancouver, British Columbia J, Alexander Walker il Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 24: 297-329 S 47 


Great Britain 


The City Revised (London) il Country L Lond .10i:2: 1114-1115 

Je 13° 47 
Harlow new town Frederick Gibberd il Archs J 107: 1:127-131 F 5°48 
Oxford replanned il Archs J 107:1:193-197 F 26 48 
Two Cathedral cities. Plans for Salisbury and Chicester il 

Country L Lond 105:2:724-726 ' Ap 1 ? 49 


CLARK, H. F. 


COHEN, J. A. Wa ley 


New. landscape gardening H. F. Clark il Country. L Lond 104: 1: 320-322 
Ag 13? 48 


Thackeray as architect, J. A, Waley Cohen il Country L Lond 
102: 1:224-225 Ja 30° 48 
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COLLEGES 


Florida Sovthern College Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect il Archs 
J 106:2:559-861 D 25° 47 
Jubilee College and its founder. Virginius H. Chase il J 111 S 
. Hist Soc 40:154-167 Je ’ 47 
Wye College, Kent Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
10i:2: 1110-1113 Je 13° 47 


CONCERT HALL 


Congress H2il, Zurich, Switzerland Haefeli, Moser, Steiger, Archi- 

tects il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:124-127 Ap ° 47 

Gothenburz Concert Hall, Gothenburg, Sweden Nils Eritson,. 
Architect il Roy Arch Inst Canada J24 :12¢-13i Ap’ 47 

Malmo theatre and concert hall, Malmo, Sweden Lailerstedt, 
Lewerentz and Hellden, Architects il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 24: 119-124 Ap ? 47 


CONSTRUCTION 


Shell concrete construction F. S. Snow Archs J 105:2:342 Ap 24? 47 

Stones of Oxford, The il Country L Lond 103:1;240 Ja 39? 48 

Thatch and Fire Pisks J. De U. Ward il Country L Lond 102: 
2:723-0 10° 47 


D 


DOWNES, J.V. F.B. Meehan 
See Hospii-ls 


DUBLIN, Ireland 


See also Airport, buildings 
Architecture, Twentieth Century 
Lucan House, Co. Dublin Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
_ 101:1278-1281 Ja 31 47 
Round Georgian Dublin il Archs J 105:2:474-476 Je 5’ 47 


E 
FELES, F. C. 
Repairs at Exeter Cathedral il Country L Lond 105:2: 1442-1444 
Je 17° 49 
EXHIBITION 


At the Inland Waterways exhibition (London) il Archs J 
106: 2:360 9 23% 47 


EXHIBITIONS, Architectural 
Royal academy exhibition il Archs J 109:2:409-411 My 5° 49 


: 
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Royal academy exhibition, Atthe il Archs J 105:2:405-498 My 15747 

Royal academy exhibition il Archs. J. 107: 2:413-417 My 67 48 

Summer exhibition - Regent Street Polytechnic School of Architecture 
il Archs J 106:1:100-101 Jl 31° 47 

Year’ s work cf the architectural association students, Theil Archs: 
Jil06:%:81-83 Ji 24°47 e 


FALUDI;: E. G... 
Railway stations in Italy E. G. Faludi il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 24:406-413 N ’ 47 
FARM BUILDINGS 


Farm buildings il Archs J 107:1: 215- 216 ° + 
Farm survey «nd plan Gerhard Rosenberg il Archs J 107: 1:217-219 
Mr 4? 48 


FEDDIN, Robin 


Polesden Lacey, Surrey -1,11 il Country L Lond 103: 1:478-481, 
526-529 Mr 5,12? 48 


FERRISS, HUGH 
Designing the United Nations Headquarters Hugh Ferriss, A-1.A. il 
Roy Arch Inst Canada J 25:69-80 Mr ’ 48 


FORMAN, Sheila G 


Border Towers i! Country L Lond 101:1:128-130 Ja 10? 47 

The future of an i8th century square il Country L Lond !02:2 
732-733 0 10° 47 . 

Great homes of the Scottish low] ands il Country L Lond i92:1: 
378-35: Ag 22° 47 


FORMAN, Henry Chandlee 
The Maryland Cross Dwelling il Maryland Hist Mag 43:22-27 Mr.’ 48 


FRYER, Bryant 
The mathematical basis in Greek design il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 24: 368-375 0°47 


GANDON, James 
James Gandon, Architect of Georgian Dublin Constantia Maxwell il © 
Country L Lond 104: 2: 820-822 0 22° 48 
GARDNER-MEDWIN, R. J. 
Development and-welfare in the West Indies il Archs J 107: 1:.83-90 
Ja 22748 
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GIBBERD, Frederick | 
Harlow New Town il Archs J 107:1:127-131 F 5°48 


GIBSON, D.F.E. 
Third dimensional planning Archs J 106:1:80 J] 24° 47 


GIFFEN,: Lilian 
‘Mount Clare’’, Baltimore,Maryland Hist Mag 42: 29-34 Mr 47 


GOODHART-RENDEL,  S. 
The English heme_in the 19th century Archs J 108: 2:449-450, 469.470 
N 1d, 18° 48 
Wren’s citv churches J Summerson, H. Goodhart-Rendel il Archs J 
106: 1: 189-190 Ag 28° 47 
GOTHENBURG, Sweden 
Gothenburg “cncert Hali, Gothenburg, Sweden Nils Erikson, Architect 
il Roy Arch inst Canada J 24:128-131 Ap ’ 47 
GREEN, David 
Blenheim Palace Re-visited-I,1] David Green and Christcpher 
Bussey il Country L Lond 105:2: 1182-1186, 1246-1250 My 
29,27 49 
GRIFFIN, : James B 
The Spruce Run Earthworks: A forgotten Adena Site ir Delaware 
County, Ohio il Ohio Archaeol & Hist Q 56:1838-200 Ap’ 47 
GROPIUS, W. 3 


Urbanism,Lecture to CIAM Congress by W. Gropius Archs J 106:1: 
276-277 S 25°47 


HAMILTON, G. M. 
Some great houses of Jamaica il Country L Lond 104:2:672-674 0 1° 48 


HARLOW 


See also City planning ; 
Harlow New Town Frederick Gibberd il Archs J 107:1:127-131 F 5? 48 


HARMSWORTH, Geoffrey 
Little-known Louth il Country L. Lond 105:2:1428-1431 Je 17° 49° 


HILL, OLIVER 
Culross, Fife. il Country L Lond 102:2:678-680 0 3° 47 
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_‘Fyvie and Pinkie il Country L Lond 104: ,:378-381 Ag 20°48 
Glamis Castie, Forfar -1,]] il Country L Lond 101: 2: 860-863, 
913-913 My 9, 16 »47 
Painted ceiiings il Country L Lond 103:1:178-181 Ja 23748 . 
Scottish town houses il Country L Lond 102:2:1158-1161 D 5°47 
Two Scottish border strongholds il Country L Lond 104: 1:126-129 
Jl 16? 48 


HISCOCK, W.G. 
Jonathan Maine, Wood-carver il Country L Lond 104:2:1398, 1401 
D 31° 48 
HOGG, Garry 
Suffolk By-ways il Country L Lond 103:1:172-173 Ja 23° 48 
HOLDEN, Dr. C. H. 


Reconstructicn in the city of London Committee report Dr. C. He 
Helicn and Prof W. G. Holford il Archs J 105:2:425-441 
My 22° 47 


HOLFORD, Prof Ge 


Reconstruction in the city of London Committee report by Dr. C. He 
Heiien and Prof W. G Holford il Archs J 105:2:425-441 
My 22° 47 


HOSPITALS 
Women’s wards at a Gloucestershire Sanatorium S. E. Urwin, County 
Arenitect: Assistant, A.» Gray il Archs J 106: 1:273-275 
S 25° 47 
HOUS ING 
Emergency housing in Holland il Archs J 107:1:280 Mr 25748 
Housing at Southgate J.T.W. Peat and F.W.J. Mitchell il Archs 
J 107:1:171-173 F 19? 48 
HOYS, Dudley 


A Roman fort in the Lake District il Country L Lond 103:2:832-833 
Ap 237 48 


HUNTLEY, G. Haydn 
In defense of ornament Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:282-285 Ag ’ 47 
HEMP, J. 
Conway, Carnarvonshire il Country L Lond 104:2:678-681 0 1748 


HUSSEY, Christopher 


Ashwell, Hertfordshire ~1,11 il Country L Lond 101%: 1: 512-515 
5602563 Mr 21, 28947 
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Bolehyde Manor, Wiltshire -1,11 il Country L Lond 104: 1:528-531, 
“573-581 S10, 17°48 

Buckton Haiti, Yorkshire il Country L Lond 104: 1:628-630 S 24° 48 

Burford, Shropshire il Country L Lond 102:2:1310-1313 D 26? 47 

Coke’s House, West Burton, Sussex -I,I1 il Country L Lond 102: 
2:3878-881, 926-929 0 31, N 7? 47 

Covent garden opera house il Country L Lond 103: 2: 1278- 1281 Je 25° 48 

Fifty years of taste il Country L Lond 101:1:42-47 Ja 3° 47 

The Sutene at Julians, Hertfordshire il Country L Lond 102: 1: 


28-31 47 
Ham House ii Country L Lond 103: 1: 226-228 Ja 30? 48 
Henry Wise il Country L Lond 102:1:78-$1 Ja 9° 49 
Hinton Ampner House, Hampshire -1,]1 il Country L Lord 101:1: 326- -329, 

374-477 F 7, 14747 
15, Catherine Place, Westminster il Country L Lond 103: 2:678-681 

Ap 2° 43 
Julians, Fes:fordshire -1,11 il Country L Lond 161:2: 1160-1163, 

i21@--2213 Je 20, 27947 

Knole il Country L Lond 101:2:666-663 Ap 11? 47 


Le Chateau De Villandry, Touraine il Country L Lond 103:2: 1226- 
1229 

The library of Christ Church, oxford il Country L Lord 101: 2: 
6:2-6:3 Ap 4°47 

Longleat, Wiitshire -1,11,111,1V il Country Le Lond 105:2:798-802, 
842-866, 926-929, 990-993 Ap 8, 15, 22, ay 49 

Lucan House, Co. Dublin, il Country L Lond’ 101: 1:278-281 Ja 31°47 

Lydiard Trezoz, Wilts -1,J]1 il Country L Lond 103: 1:578-581, 
626-629 Mr 19, 26° 48 

Lytes Carv, Somerset -I,11,111 il Country L Lond 102: 1: 128-131, 
174-i81, 228-231 Jl 18,25 Ag 1? 47 

Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin -1,1I1 il Country L Lond 101: 2:710-713, 

| 760-744, -Ad 18, 25747 

Monuments at Lydiard Tregoz, Yilts I,11 il Country L Lond 103: 2:726-729, 
778-781 Ap 9, 16°48 , 3 

9, The Circus, Bath -I,]1 il Country L Lond 102: 2:978-981, 
102621929:N°14, 21°47 

Old Wilsley, Cranbrook, Kent -I,11 il Country L Lond es ¥ 26-29, 
78-8! Jl 2, 9748 

Painted staircases il Country L Lond 101: 1:468-471 Mr 14? 47. 

Petworth House, Sussex i] Country L Lond 101: 1:422-425 Mr 7°47 

Port Elliot, Cornwall] -1,11,111 il Country L Lond 104: 2:778-781, 
828-831, 882-885 15,22, 29° 48 

Rotherfield Park, Hampshire -1,11,111 il Country L Lond 
103: 2:826-829, 878-881, 926-929 Ap 23,30 My 7’ 48 

Stowe, Buckinghamshire -1,11,111  il.Country L Lond 102: 1: 526-529, 
578-581, 626+629 S 12,19, 47 
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Stratfield Saye House, Hampshire -I,11,111,1V il Country L Lond 
104: 2: 1050-1053, 1106-1109, 1162-1165, 1218-1221 
N i3,°6, D3, 10? 48 

The threat to NeaP; Kent il Country L Lond 102: 1: 426-429 
Ag 29° 47 

Townley 42l1, Co. Louth, Ireland -1,11 il Country L Lond 104:1: 
178-181,228-231 Jl 23,30? 48 

Trematon Castle, Cornwall -1,11] il Country L Lond 104:1:428-431, 
478-481 Ag 27, S 3° 48 F 

Wye College, Kent il Country L Lond 101:2:1110-1113 Je 13° 47 

See also Green, David - joint auther 


I 


ILLINOIS Institute of Technology 
Modular purity at Chicago - Illinois Institute of Technology 
Desiened by Mies Van Der Rohe il Archs J 105: 1: 202,206 
Mr 13? 47 
INDIAN Stone Piles 


See Architecture, primitive 


JALABERT, Denise 
L’Horlage monumentale BP. Jalabert il L? Amour de L’Art 
26: 31-32-33:27 1948 
JOURDAIN, Margaret 
The regency festival at Brighton Margaret Jourdain ii Country 
L Lond 104:1:174-175 23°48 
| K 


KILKENNY, Ireland 
See Hospitals 


KIMBALL, Fiske 
The Building of Bremo il Va Mag Hist.57:1:3-13 Ja’ 49 
Jefferson and the public buildings of Virginia Hunt Lib Q 
12: 115-120, 303-310 Feb, My ’ 49 
KIMBALL, Mrs. Martha G 
T Wharf, Past and Present Mrs. Martha Ge Kimball il Bost Soc 
67:27-40 Ja 20° 48 
KNOX, Julie LeClerc 


The Old Ferry House at’ Vevay, Indiana Indiana Mag Hist 45:171-172 
je’ 9 


RS: 


LANDSCAPE Architecture 


Garden Palace of Queluz (Portugal) Constance Villiers-Stuart 
il Country L Lond 105:2:916-918 Ap 22? 49 
The Gardens at Julians, Hertfordshire Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 102:1:28-31 Jl 4? 47 
New landscape gardening H._F. Clark il Country L Lond 
104: 1:320-322 Ag 13° 48 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire -I,II,1I11 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 102: 1: 526-529, 578-581, 626-629 S 12,19, 26? 48 
LANG, R- 
Along the Roman Wall R. T. Lang il Country L Lond 103:2: 1020-1021 
My 21° 48 
LEWIS, Robert Freskine 


Brooklandwocd, Baltimore County il Maryland Hist Mag 43:280-293 
D’ 42 


LIBRARIES 


The library of Christ Church, Oxford Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 101:2:612-613 Ap 4? 47 


LIVERPOOL 


The architectural background of Liverpool F. J. Me Ormrod il 
Archs J 107:2: 484-488 My 27°48 - 
Current work in Liverpool il Archs J 107:2:489-451 My 27748 


LONDON 


The Regent’ s Park Terraces Report of the Gorell Committee il 
Country L Lond 101: 2:816-817 My 2? 47 


See also Preservation 


MACGREGOR, Alasdair Alpin 


Sea-Robber’s RetreateAlasdair Alpin Macgregor il Country L Lond 
103: 1: 520-522 Mr 12° 48 


MAiLLART, Ella K 


The Holy Shrine of Meshed , Ella K Maillart il Country L Lond 
101: 1: 176-178 J 179 47 


MALMO, Sweden 


Malmo Theatre and Concert Hall, Malmo, Sweden Lallerstedt 


- 
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Lewerentz and Hellden, Architects il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 
24: 119-123 Ap 47 


MARTYN, 


Georgian architecture in Calcutta, Margaret Martyn il Country 
L Lond 104:1174,1177 D 3? 48 


The Colonial Churches of Westmoreland and. King George Counties, 
Virginia, Va Mag Hist $6:3:280 Jy 


MASSIGLI, Rene 


Methods in France of preserving historical monuments Address to. 
the Georgian Group.Rene Massigli Archs J 106:1:80 Jl 24° 47 


MAXWELL, Constantia 


james Gandon, Architect of Georgian Dublin, Constantia Maxwell] 
il Courtry L Lond 104:2:820-822 0 22°48 


MEEHAN, Fe Be 
See hospitals 


MEMORIALS 
A Country Tewn’s War Memorial (East Grinstead, Sussex) il Country 
L Lond 101: 1:282-283 Ja 31°47 
MESHED, Iran 
The Holy Shrine of Meshed._ Ella K Maillart il Country L Lond 
191:1:176-178 J 17947 
MILLS 
Old water-mills of Surrey. J. D. U. Ward il Country L Lond 
101:2:1104-1106 Je 13° 47 
MINISTRY of agriculture 
Farm buildings il Archs J 107:1:215-6 Mr 4° 48 
MITCHELL, W. J. 
Housing at Southgate.J.T.W-Peat and E.W,J,Mitchell il Archs 
J 107:1:171-173 F 197 48 
MONTEBELLO 


Montebello, Home of General. J+ Gilman D. Paul 
Maryland Hist 42: -260 D’47 


MONTGOMERY, Niall 
The new buildings of Dublin il Archs J 105:2:476-478 Je S?47 oS. : 
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MONUMENTS 


Monuments at Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts 1,11 Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 103:2:726-729, 778-781 Ap 9, 16° 48 


MOSAICS 

China, Glass, and White of Egg - Mosaics at St. Sophia il Archs 
J 106:1:118 Ag 7° 47 

Painted staircases. Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 101:1: 
468-471 Mr 14? 47 


MURRAY, Edward C. 


The Palazzine Cinese at Palermo, Fdward Croft Murray, il Country 
L Lond 102:2:724-725 0 10° 47 


N 


NARES, Gordon 
Frognal Grove, Hampstead il Country L Lond 105:2:1502-1506 Je 
24? 49 
Newbottle Manor, Northamptonshire il Country L Lond 105: 2: 
1054-1057 My 6° 49 


NAUVOO, Illinois 


Destruction of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo Joseph Earl Arrington 
ii J ili S Hist. Soc 40:414-425 D’47 

Architecture and education, Richard Neutra 
“Archs.J 108:2:383 0 21°48 

House in the Colorade “desert, il Archs 106: 1: 119-123 Ag 47 


NIJMEGEN 
Temporary shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J 107: 1:241-242 
Mr 48 
NOBLECOURT, Christiane D. 


Temples et Tombeaux Christiane,Desroches Noblecourt L’ Am de L’ Art 
28:3:205-216 1948 


OBERLANDER, H. Peter 


New towns - An approach to urban reconstruction Hl. Peter Oberlander 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:199-211 Je ’47 
Twenty years of architectural growth H. Peter Oberlander il 
Roy Archs Inst Canada’'J 25:199-201 Je ’ 48 


OBITUARIES 
William Sumner Appleton Am Antiquarian Soc 58:1:8-10 Ap 21°48 
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OFFICE BUILDING 
Office bleck for a shipyard 1,11 il Archs J 107:1:9-12; 31-34 
Ja 1 and 8°48 © 
OFFICE BLOCK | 
Office block for a shipyard: I, I] il Archs J 107:1:9-12; 
31-34 Ja 1 and 8? 48 
OSWALD, ARTHUR 


Arlescote, Warwickshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
102: 1: 478-481 S 5947 

Bank house, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. Arthur Oswald il Country 
_L Lond 101:2:1060-1063 Je 6’ 47 


Bingham’ s Meicombe, Dorset -1,11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 


102:2:778-781, 826-829 0 17,249 47 

Blandford, Dorset -I,11,111 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond. 
103: 2:978-981, 1026-1629, 1126-1129 My 14, 21, Je 4° 48 

Chichester -I,I11, Ii, Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 101:1: 
134-137, 184-187, 230-233 Ja 10,i7, 24? 47 

Chillington Hall, Staffordshire -1,11, 111 Arthur Oswald il 
Country L Lond 103:1:326-329; 378-381, 426-429 F 13; 
20,27 ° 48 

Fonmon Castle, Glamorgan -III il Country L Lond 105: 2: 734-737 
Ap 1°49 

Goldney wets Ciifton -I, Il Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
104: 1:278-281, 328-331 Ag 6,13 48 


The Great Norwich -I,II Oswald il Country L Lond 


102:2: 1210-1213, 1258-1261 D 12, 19°47 
The Hall of the worshipful Society of Apothecaries Arthur 
Oswald il Country L Lond 102:2:726-729 0 10’ 47 


Historic St Albans Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond i03:2: 1172-1175 


Je 

Huntercombe Manor, Bucks -I, Il, 111 il Country L Lond 105:2: 
1310-1313, 1374-1377, 1438-1441 Je 3, 10, 17°49 

King’s College Chanet Revealed Arthur Oswald. il Country L Lond 
104: 2: 1098-1101 N 26’ 48 

Leverington Hall, Cambridgeshire. Arthur Oowsld il .Country L Lond 
103: 1:126-128 Ja 16? 48 

The Manor House, Curiton, Hampshire Arthur Oswald il Country 
L Lond 104: 2:994-997 N 12? 48 

The Manor House, Milton Berkshire -I,II Archur Oswald i. 
Country L Lond 104: 2: 1274-1277, 1330-1333 D 17, 247 48 

Rebuilding the Temple Arthur Oswald il Country L Lend 103:2: 
1072-1075 My28 ° 48 

Wisbech, Cambridgeshire -1,11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
101:2:954-957, 1010-1013 My 23, 30°47 

Woolbeding, Sussex -I,11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
102: 1: 278-281,328-331 Ag 8,15 °47 
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OXFORD 


Oxford replarned il Archs J 107: 1: 193-197 F 26? 48 
Stones of Oxford, The il Country L Lond 103:1:240 Ja 30° 48 


P 


PAUL, J. Gilman D 
Montebelio, Home of General Samuel Smith, J. Gilman D. Paul 
Maryland Hist Mag 42:253-260 D ’ 47 
PEAT J. T. W. 
See Mitchell, F. W. J. 


PETERSON, Charles E. 


Notes on old Cahokia Charles E. Peterson il J S Il! Hist Soc 
42: 7-29 Mr 49 


PHILLIMORE, 


A-plan for Chiswick House Claud Phillimore il Country L Lond 
162: 1: 126-127 Jl 18? 47 


PORNE, Ake, Des: gner 


Crematorivm and cemetery at Karlskoga, Sweden Designed by Ake 
Porne il Archs J 105:2:383-386 My 8’ 47 


PORT. SUNLIGHT 
The model village of Port Sunlight Josephine Reynolds il Archs 
J 107: 2:492-496 My 27° 48 


PRESERVATION 

Methods in France of preserving historical monuments.Address 

to the Georgian group Rene Massigli Archs J 
_ 106:1:80 Jl 24? 47 

Regent’? s Park Terraces Archs J 105:2:343 Ap 2447 

The Regent’s Park Terraces Report of the Gorell:Committee il 
Country L Lond. 101:2:816-817 My 2? 47 

Temporary shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J .107:1:241-242 
Mr 11° 48 

The threat to Deal, Kent il L Lond 
102: 1: 426-429 Ag 


RAILWAY STATIONS : 
Railway stations in Italy E. G Faludi il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 24:406-413 N 47 
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Some recent work by the Architects’ office of the London Midland 
recion of the British railways J. L. Martin il Archs 
J 107:2:325-331 Ap 8 48 3 

Further recent work by the Architects’ office of the London 
Midland region of the British Railways J. L. Martin il 
Archs J 107:2:508-512 Je 3°48 


RECONSTRUCTION 


American t:es with All Hallows church, London The editor 
Maryland Mag Hist 42:214-217 S ’ 47 

Blandford, Dorset -1,11,111 Oswald il Country L Lond 103: 2:978-981, 
1026-1029, 1126-1129 My 14,21, Je 4°48 

Canterbury- rebuilding in the Cathedral precincts, Harold Anderson 
il Archs J 106:1:31-34 Jl 10°47 

Rebuilding the Temple Arthur Oswald Ad Country L Lond 103: 4: 
1072-1075 My 28” 46 

China, glacs and white of egg - Mosaics at St. Sophia il Archs 
J 106:1:118 Ag 7947 

Reconstruction in France il J 105: 2: 519-521 Je 19° 47 

Reconstruction in the City of London Committee report by Dr. C.H. ~~ 
Holden and Prof W. G. Holford il Archs J 105:2:425-441 © 
My 22? 47. 

Reconstruction of France B. S. Townroe il Archs J 105:1:31 
Ja 9? 47 

Reconstruction of the Temple J. Hubert Worthington Ciyde Young, 
Architect il Archs J 107:2:347~349 Ap 15° 48 

Repairs at Exeter Cathedral F, C. Eeles il Country L Lond 
(105:2:1442-1444 Je 17949 

Restoration of Lambeth Palace il Archs J 107:2:547, 549 Je 17? 48 

Temporary shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J 107: 1:241-242 
Mr 11°48 = 

See also housing 


REILLY, Sir Charles 
Next § or 50 years’ work, The Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J 
105: 1: 54-76 Ja 16’ 47 
1947; The year’s work Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J 107:-1: 
54-60 Ja 15°48 
RICHARDS, J. M- 
Architectural expression. Leeture to CIAM Congress by J. M- Richards 
Archs J 106: 1:277-279 § 25°47 
ROSENBERG, Gerhard Bee 
Farm survey and plan .Gerhard Rosenberg. il Archs J 107: 1:217-219 
Mr 4? 48° 
ROUSE, E. Clive 


Mediaeval paintings at Longthorpe tower FE. Clive Rouse 
il Country L Lond 101: 2:604-608 Ap 4? 47 
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ST. ALBANS 


Historic St. Albans _ Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 103:2:1172- 
1175 Je 11748 | 


SCARFF, John H 
‘Hampton’? , Raltimore County, Maryland il Maryland Hist Mag 
43:56-107 Je 48. 

SCHOOLS. 
School at Saffron Walden Kenneth Bayes, Designer il Archs J 
107: 2::398-400 Ap 29? 48 
County Secondary School at Beverley,K. Giraud il Archs J 

: 107:2:303-305 Ap 1°48 
School at Brighton il Archs J 108:2:531-534 D 9? 48 
School at Folkestone Designed by E. Wamsley Lewis il Archs J 

10622: 383-386 0 30° 47 


SHEPPARD, . and Shuf flebotham, Jean 
Office block for a. shipyard 1,11 il Archs J 107: 1:9-12; 31-34 
Ja 1 and 8748 
SOANE, John 
Chillington Hall, Staffordshire -1,11,111 Arthur Oswald . il 
Couatry L Lond 103: 1:326-329, 378-381, 426-429 F 13,20, 
SHOP FRONTS 
Some Georgian shop frente — Wallis il Country L Lond 
101: 1: 506-508 Mr 21° 47 
SNOW, F. S. : 
Shell concrete construction F. S. Snow Archs J 105:2:342 Ap 24°47: © 


SPRUCE RUN 
See Architecture, primitive 


STABLER, Esther B. 
Triadelphia: Forgotten Maryland town il Maryland Hist: Mag 
43: 108120 Je’ 48 
STROUD, Dorothy 


Four Palladian Villas Dorothy Stroud il Coustry L Lond. 
104: 2: 728-731 0 8 


SUMMERSON, J. N. 


Heavenly mansions: an interpretation of Gothic Architecture: Ne 
Summer son’ Archs 1: 104 
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How we begzn - the early history of the Architectural Association 
J» Summerson Archs J 105:2:365_My 1? 47 
Wren’ s city churches J. Summerson,H. Goodhart-Rendel il Archs 
J 106: 1: 189-190 Ag 28°47 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Susquehanna, a Maryland house in Michigan The Editor il Maryland 
Hist Mag 42: 115-123 Je 47 


T 

) THEATERS cy 

Covent garden opera house Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
03:2: 1278-1281 Je 25° 48 

Malmo theatre and concert hall, Malmo, Sweden Lallerstedt, 
Lewverentz and Hellden, Architects il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 2a:119-123 fp? 47 

Theater bu:liings in Madison, Wisconsin, 1836-1900 Henry C. Youngerman 
il Vis Mag Hist 30:273-288 Mr ’ 47 

Theatre for Oxford University Frederick Gibberd, Architect i] 
Archs Jj 108:2:421-425 N 4? 48 


TOWNROE, B-S. 
Reconstruction of France B. S. Townroe il Archs J 105: 1:31 


Ja 9° 47 


TOWNSEND, Robert 


Building abroad - some achievements of 1947 Robert Townsend il 
Archs J 107: 1:61-66 Ja 15° 48 


THRIFT, Eric W. 


Metropolitan plan Greater Winnipeg Eric WY. Thrift il Roy 
Arch Inst Canada J 25: 219-252 Jl 48 


TOWERS 


Horlage monumentale D. Jalabert il L’ Amour de Are 28: 31-32-33: 
"27 1948 


U 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


Designing the United Nations Headquarters Hugh Ferriss, A.I.A. 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 25:69-30 Mr ’ 48 

United Nations Headquarters, New York il Archs J 106: 1: 163-167 
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VAN DER ROHE, Mies, Designer 
Modular purity at Chicago - Illinois Institute of Technology 


Designed by Mies Van Ver Rohe ~ Archs J 105: 1: 202,206 
Mr 13° 47 
VANBRUGH, Sir John 
Eastbury Perk, Dorset.Laurence Whistler il Country L Lond cass 
104: 2: 1386-1389 D 31° 48 
VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, British Columbia J. Alexander Walker il Poy Arch 
Inst Canada J 24:297-329 


VILLIERS-STUART, Constance 
Garden Paiace of Queluz (Portugal) il Country L Lond 195: 2:916-918 
Ap 22? 49 


WALKER, J. Alexander 


Vancouver, B-itish Columbia J. Alexander Walker il Rey Arch Inst 
Canada J 24:297-329 S47 


WALLIS, Peter 
_ Some Georgian shop-fronts Peter Wallis il Country L Lond: 
101: 1: 506-508 Mr 21°47 


WALTON, James 
Early manor louses of the Pennines James “alton il Country 
L Lona 102:1:34-35 Jl 4°47 
The open hearth James Walton il:Country L Lond 104: 2: 1160-1161 


D 3’ 48 
WAR damage 
Temporary shops at Nijmegen, Holland il Archs J 107: 1:241-242 
Mr 11° 48 
WARD, J.D.U. 


A corner of Merioneth J.D. U. Ward il Country L Lond: 
103: 1:422-423 F 27° 48 
Old water-mills of Surrey J. De. U. Ward il Country L Lond 
101:2: 1104-1106 Je 13’ 47 
Thatch and Fire Risks J. D. U. Ward il Country L Lond 102:2: 
723 0 10? 47 
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WESLAGER, C. A. 
Indian stone piles in Maryland.C. A. Weslager Maryland Mag Hist 
42:46-49 Mr 47 
WHARVES 
T Wharf, past and present Mrs. Martha G Kimball il Bost Soc 
67: Ja 20° 48 
WHIFFEN, Marcus 
Bridgewater House, St. James’s il Country L Lond 105:2: 1118-1121 
My 13749 
WHISTLER, Laurence 
Eastbury Park, Dorset Laurence Whisrler il Country L Lond 
104: 2: 1386-1389 D 31748 
WiET, Gaston 
Mosquees du Caire Gaston Wiet L? Am de L? Art 28:3:250-257 1948 
WINNIPEG 
Metropolitan plan Greater Winnipeg Eric W. Thrift il Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 25:219-252 Jl ’ 48 
WOODCARV ING 
Jonathan Maine, Wood-carver ™. G Hiscock il Country L Lond 
104:2:1398, 1401 D 319 48 
WREN, Sir C 
Wren’?'s city churches,J. Summerson,H. Goodhart-Rendel il Archs 
J 106: 1:189-190 Ag 28? 47 
WRIGHT, Alfred J 


Joel Wright, City planner Alfred J. Wright il Ohio Archaeol 
& Hist J 56:287-294 Jy ° 47 


WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd 


Extracts from a talk to A.I.A. convention at Huston, Texas 
Frank Lloyd Wright Archs J 109:2:528 Je 9°49 

Florida Southern College Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect il Archs 
J 106:2: 559-561 D 25? 47 


YOUNG, 


A Roman town in North Africa,R. Young il Country L Lond 104: 1: 
172-173 Jl 23° 48 
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YOUNGERMAN, H. C. 


Theater buildines in Madison, Wisconsin 1836-1900. Henry C. 
Youngerman i] Wis Mag Hist 30: 273-288 Mr ° 47 


Z 


ZURICH, Switzerland 


Congress Hall, Zurich, Switzerland Haefeli, Moser, Steiger, 
Architects il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 24:124-127 Ap ’ 47 
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1949 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. JANUARY 28, 1949 


In conjunction with the meetings of the College Art Association 
in Baltimore on January 27 and 28, the annual meeting of the Society 


of Architectural Historians was held on January 28, 1949. 


The business meeting followed a luncheon in the Faculty Club 
of Johns Hopkins University. and was conducted by President Carrol] 
Meeks. Reports were received from the officers and committees. Mrs. 
Agnes Addison Gilchrist reported for the Nominating Committee and the 
following officers were elected for 1949: 

President - Carroll L.. V. Meeks, Yale University 

Vice-President - Buford Pickens, Tulane University 

Secretary-Treasurer - Louise Hall, Duke University 

Directors: Fiske Kimball, Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Carl Hersey, University of Rochester 

Alan Kk. Laing and Edwin R. Rae of the University of lllinois were 
instructed to continue as editor and assistant editor of the JOURNAL 
for the current year. 

The appreciation of the Society goes to Clay Lancaster of 
@lumbia University for his valliant services as Secretary-Treasurer 


during the year 1948, and to the retiring Directors. 
At the afternoon session four papers were presented. 


Dimitri Tselos of New York University spoke on Frank Lloyd Wright 
and his Exotic Inspirations. In this, Mr. Tselos illustrated Japanese 
and Mayan influences appearing in Mr. Wright’ s work. 

Richard H. Howland, Johns Hopkins University, spoke on Late Nineteenth 
Century Architecture in Baltimore. He showed examples ef row houses in 
Raltimore which stemmed from John Hall’ s book on domestic architecture 
and mentioned Baltimore’s interest in prefabrication in the 1840’ s. 

Mr. Howland discussed and illustrated the work of J. R. Niernsee and 
J» He Neilson, of Richard Upjohn, of Lind and Murdock and others. Through 
the collaborative efforts of Mr. Howland, Eleanor Spencer, Charles Niver, 


and Laurence Hall Fowler, a selected list of Baltimore Buildings of 


i 
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Architectural Interest was made available to members of the Society. 
This proved a helpful aid in exploring the numerous monuments still 


standing. 


The third paper was presented by Agnes Addison Gilchrist, New 
York University, on Art Vouveau Architecture in New York City. Mrs. 
Gilchrist showed selected examples of the art nouveau style in office 
Muildings and apartment buildings, making comparisons with the work of 


Otto Wagner and other Europeans. 


The Final paper was that of Henry-Russell Hitchcock of Smith 

' College and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on The Early Work 
of R, Norman Shaw, 1853-1870: the Background of the American Queen 
Anne. Mr. Hitchcock pointed out that it was the work of Shaw, Nesfield 
and Webb which brought the Cueen Anne influence to America, an importa- 
tion which coincided with the Centennial of 1876. He then traced the 
steps in ‘Shaw’ s development, his seven years with William Purn in the 
Foyal Academy School, his entry into Street’s office in 1858, and his 


early work such as Gerberley wall, Shropshire. 


The speaker at the Annual Dinner of the College Art Association 


was one of the esteemed Directors of the Society of Architectural Historians, 


Fiske Kimball, of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Mr. Kimball’s topic, 
Jefferson and the Public Buildings of Virginia: enabled him to present 
some of the new material on Jefferson found in the Huntington Library. 
This material revealed that Jefferson had conceived the temple type of 
plan as early 2s 1762 for a house in Williamsburg and that the Plan of 


the Virginia Capitol of 1785 was a refinement of the same scheme. 


In addition to the profitable meetings and addresses of the two 
organizations an exceptional opportunity-for the study of the manuscript 
art of the Medieval and Early Renaissance periods was afforded by the 
unprecedented exkibivion of 233 illuminated books in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Special thanks are due the Walters Art Gallery and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art for this superb display. Special thanks are also 


due Richard H. Howland and his committee for the excellent arrangements 


in connection with the meetings. 
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1950 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 


The 1950 Annual Meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians 
will again be hele in conjunction with the College Art Association. This 
meeting will be held in Chicago on January 26, 27, and 28. 


Vice President, Buford Pickens, will be in charge of the meeting. 
The papers to be presented will focus around the Chicago School and 
should be limited to thirty minutes each. Those interested in present- 
ing papers should get in touch with Buford Pickens at Tulane University, 


New Orleans, as soon as possible. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER, S.A.H. 


On Friday evening, February 11, 1949, the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians met at Hunter College, New York City. 
The president of the chapter, Dr. Paul Zucker, introduced the speaker of 


the evening, Mr. Wayne Andrews of the New York Historical Society, who 
spoke on the romantic architecture in and around New York from 1824 to 
1860. Mr. Andrews’? talk was enlivened with a number of choice tidbits 
from what appears to be his limitless stock of engaging stories. The 
eyes of the sixty-five members and guests in attendance were charmed by 
Mr. Andrews’ own photographs of the buildings about which he talked. 
Under the able guidance of Dr. Zucker, the New York Chapter has managed 
to remain a unified group and to enjoy such attractive performances as 


that delivered by Mr. Andrews on February II. 


Clay Lancaster, Secretary 


Columbia University 
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PRESERVATION NOTES 


THE CASTLE CLINTON CASE 


SAH members will be gratified to learn of the notable decision, 
in the Castle Clinton case, handed down by Justice Joseph Null of the 
New York State Supreme Court. 


In the action of Hamilton v Moses the latter was restrained from 
demolishing the structure known as Fort Clinton, or Castle Clinton, 
uniess he first procure the formal approval of the Art Commission of 
the State of New York. In his decision Judge Null offered a cogent reason 
for a broad concept of preservation: ‘‘A people indifferent to the 
landmarks and monuments of its past will not long retain its capacity to 


achieve an honored future.’’ 


In April, passage of the Di Salvio-Quinn bill by the New York 
legislature conveyed the state’s interest in the Battery land to the city 
of New York and authorized the city to, in turn, convey it to the 
Federal Government for a national monument. This is contingent, however, 
upon a Congressional appropriation of funds for restoring the fort by 
July 1, 1950, and is subject to the right of New York City to construct 
and operate the Battery Park underpass between the Brooklyn tunnel and 
the Miller Highway. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC .PRESERVATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


With the introduction of H. Re 5170 to establish a National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United States, the National Council for 
Historic Sites and Buildings has taken one more significant step in its 
commendable program of preservation. The bill was introduced by Congress- 
man J. Hardin Peterson of Florida. It provides for a board of trustees 
composed of the Attorney General of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Director of the National Gallery of Art, ex officio; 
not less than six general trustees chosen by the Executive Board of the 


National Council. 


The need for such a Nationa) Trust is of long standing and it is 


hoped that the bill will receive the approval of Congress. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Congratulations 


. James S. Ackerman who leaves in September to assume his appoint- 
ment as Research Fellow at the American Academy in Rome. He will remain 


at. Porta San Pancrazio through the academic year 1949-50. 


Harold Busi-Brown, Director of the School of Architecture at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology» who was honored by election to Fellow- 
ship in the American Institute of Architects at the annual meeting in 


Houston in April. 


Henry L. Kamphoefner, Dean of the School of Design at North Carolina 
State College, who was appointed a member of the A.I.A. Committee on 


Education. 


Fred L. Markham who was made a member of the Executive Committee 


of the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


ANTIGUA: AN EARLY GRIDIRON PLAN 


. Writing in the January number of Antropologia e Historia de Guate- 
mala. Vol. 4, Now 1, Jan. 1949 ppe 47-56 ‘‘E] Plano de ura Ciudad Colonial’), 
SAH member Verle L. Annis points out the importance of the plan of Antigua 
as the first significant example of the gridiron to be prt into execution. 
He discusses the changes which occurred as the city develoned, result- 
ing in some few deviations from the original scheme, and draws attention 
to the high quality of the buildings, the excellent water supply, and 
the general advanced character of the city. 

He adduees evidense to prove that the city was small in population 
and took a long time to fill in the original gridiron, apparently, though 
suburbs’ grew up in haphazard fashion meantime. The principal religious 
convents were placed outside the gridiron. 

Several JOURNAL readers have displayed an interest in the gridiron 
plan. For them and for others as well, this article by Professor Annis 


and his future work on Guatemala should be an important contribution. 
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IV INTER-AMERICAN MUNICIPAL HISTORICAL CONGRESS 


An invitation has been extended to the Society of Architectural 
Historians by the Institute Interamericano de Historia Municipal 
Institutional, through its Secretary General, Sr. Jose L. France, 
to participate in the work of the IV Inter-American Municipal Historical 
Congress to be held in Buenos Aires in October of this year. Dre Roberto 


Tamagno, distinguished municipalist, is directing the work of the organiz- 


ing committee. 


A NEW PUBLICATION - TRANSFORMATION 


A new publication titled TRANSFORMATION dealing with art, communi- 
cation, and envi-cnment, will appear sometime this year under the joint 
editorship of SAli member Martin S. James and Harry M. Holtzman. It 

will be published by Wittenborn. Three issues a year are planned and 


contributions from SAH members are welcome. 


LARKIN BUILDIXG REPORTED DOOMED. 


Sad news is the report that the Larkin Building in Buffalo, N.Y. 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright in 1903, has been sold to wreckers for 
$5000. 


1894 - WOLFGANG BORN - 1949 


Be: On June 15, 1949, Dr. Wolfgang Born, Assistant Professor at City 
College, New York City, and an authority on the history of American and 
’ Oriental art died of coronary thrombosis. 
; ‘Dr. Born was a native of. Breslau, Germany. He studied art history 
and painting in Breslau, Munich, Paris and Vienna, settling in Vienna in 
1922 where he became university extension lecturer, art critic, and 
painter. He later became a radio commentator on. art in addition to his 


other interests. 


In 1937 he was invited to Maryville College in St. Louis as art 


director, a position he occupied for seven years.s In 1944 he taught at 
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Queens College, New York City, then at Louisiana State University, return- 


ing to New York to assume the post at City Collece in 1948. 


Dr. Born contributed to many art perivdicals including the SAH 
JOURNALAThe Origin and the Distribution of the Bulbous Dome. October 1943) 
He was the author of Still Life Painting in America and American 


Landscape Painting. 


He illustrat:d a number of books including Thomas Mann’ s criginal 
edition of Death in Venice (1921). Exhibitions of his painting and drawings 


‘were held in Germany, Austria, and St. Louis. 


Dr. Born was a member of the Society of Architectural Historians, 


‘the College Art Association, and the American Association of University 


lrofessors. 


~ 


His contributions tothe fields of art and art history will be missed 


as wil) his cheerful presence at our meetings. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary; a daughter living in England 
and a brother, Max Born, Professor of Atomic Physics at the University of 
Dub] +The 


CAREER CONCOURSE 


T. A. Gorski, architect, of 70 Sydenham Park, London S.E. 26 
is interested in a position in History of Architecture. Age 34. Graduate 
in Architecture, Warsaw University, 1936; Assistant Lecturer, Department 
of Architecture and Art, Warsaw University, 1938; Archaeological work in 
Egypt, 1938-39, in Switzerland as an internee, 1940 (excavations and draw- 
ing of villa at “eschi); ‘Air Force England, - 1943-45; work for M. A. 
degree at University. of London, 1945-48; work as an architect with Ministry 


of Works since 1948. ' 


PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 


Carl Feiss,. Director:af the School of Architecture and Planning at 


the University of Denver and Frederic R. Stevenson, Scottish city planner 
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are revising their extensive study Cultural Heritage of our Planned Commun- 
ities. This work covers Colonial and Pioneer city planning from Quebec to 
New Orleans with particular attention to the Atlantic Seabord. Discussion 
of work in Ohio, Indiana, and the Connecticut Western Reserve is included 
as is also the pioneer planning in Utah, Texas, and California. The 
‘work is aimed at indicating the scope of planning as a part of the early 
settlement of the United States. Much of the material is original and 
it is to be accompanied by plans, sketches, and photographs. The 
JOURNAL hopes to present a part of this manuscript in a forthcoming issue. 
Denys P. Myers, Jre, Director of the Art Institute of Zanesville, 
Ohio, is working on Minard Lafever and Isaiah Rogers and will appreciate ma- 
terial dealing with these architects. 
Hugh Morrison has a Guggenheim Fellowship to enable him to write a 
history of American architecture. 
“Clay Lancaster’ s book on Shryock is scheduled for publication next 


winter. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Creighton, T. H., Editor. Building for Modern Man. Princeton, he Jey 


1949, Princeton University Press 219 pp. $3.50 | 


CONTRIBUTORS 


William H. Pierson, Jr. is Assistant Professor of Art at Williams 
College. His undergraduate training was taken at ¥ale University; his 
graduate. work at Yale-University; New York University, and the University 
of Paris. 

During the war Mr. Pierson: participated in widespread naval opera- 
tions including Leyte, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and Japan, ending his active 
naval career as a Lt. Commander‘in January 1946._ 


"Carroll L. V. Meeks, in addition to his duties as President of the 


Society of Architectural Historians, is Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture and History of Art and Fellow of Branford College, Yale University. 
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He has contributed to numerous periodicals and has been engaged in the 


special study of railroad stations for a number of years. 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, A.1eA. is currently practicing architecture 
in New York City. He received his doctor’s degree in Civil Engineering 
at Milan Italy and took post-doctoral work in City Planning av the 
University of Rome. He is licensed in engineering and architecture in 
both Italy and the United States. 
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